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FREDDY RANDALL 
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AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


INNOVATIONS IN MODERN MUSIC 


Trajectories; Theme for Sunday; 
Conflict; Incident in Jazz; 
Lonesome Road; Mirage; Solitaire; 
Cuban Episode 
LCT 6006 


CONCERT IN PROGRESSIVE JAZZ 


Monotony; Lonely Woman; 
Elegy for Alto; 

Fugue for Rhythm Section: 
This is my Theme: Impressionism; 
Lament; Cuban Carnival 
LC 6546 


ARTISTRY IN RHYTHM 


Come back to Sorrento: Fantasy; 
Opus in Pastels; Artistry in Percussion; 
Ain’t no misery in me; Safranski; 
Willow weep for me; Artistry in Bolero 
LC 6545 


STAN KENTON ENCORES 


Peg o’ my heart; He’s funny that way: 
Capitol Punishment; Painted Rhythm; 
Lover; Somnambulism; Abstraction; 


Chorale for Brass, Piano and Bongo 
LC 6523 


STAN KENTON PRESENTS 


Art Pepper; Maynard Ferguson; 
The Halls of Brass; June Christy; 
The House of Strings; Shelly Manne 
LC 6548 


STAN KENTON’S MILESTONES 


Artistry in Rhythm; Eager Beaver; 
Collaboration; The Peanut Vendor; 
Intermission Riff; 
Concerto to end all Concertos; 
Artistry Jumps 
LC 6517 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


DIVISION OF THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


“THE STRENUOUS 


KNOCKY PARKER 


OHN “Knocky” Parker arrived 
England unheralded, swept through 
London like a minor hurricane, and 
was last seen racing along Oxford Street 
following some obscure and devious 
route to catch the Night Ferry to 
France. 

Stemming possibly from his rather 
strange duality of career—and he must 
be the only Professor of English Litera- 
ture to achieve fame as a jazz pianist— 
he manifests a number of somewhat 
startling characteristics. He is orthodox 
neither as Professor nor musician, and 
his personality is as changeable as the 
English weather. 

Unless playing the piano he rarely 
stops talking. gesticulating with vigour 
and punctuating his remarks with loud 
exclamations. So much energy does 
he burn up this way that he is periodic- 
ally forced to rest in order to recoup 
his strength. 

He auickly tires of any subject, and 
switches his conversation (or rather 
monologue) off on to the most surpris- 
ing tangents. Serious talk on some such 
writer as Walt Whitman is suddenly 
interrupted whilst he archly remarks: 
“You're charming!” to the young lady 
serving lunch. 

This volatility is evident in other 
directions. In spite of a penchant for 
consulting maps, his outings appeared 
to be entirely limited to an area be 
tween Piccadilly Circus and Trafalgar 
Square. Ubon it being suggested that 
he might care to venture a little farther 
afield, he enthusiastically outlined an 
itinerary that would have required 
months of incessant perambulation to 
complete. Eventually a compromise 
was reached, and he was shown half- 
a-dozen of the maior buildings of 
interest. 

Despite his alleged eagerness to see 


these places, no sooner was he set down 
before one than he lost interest and 
was anxious to be off elsewhere. He 
did find time to wield a trim little movie 
camera, and aé series of unsteady 
panoramic shots made at alarming 
speed suggested that the Parker 
travelogue of London would be infinitely 
more breath-taking than any of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s productions. Unfortun- 
ately, this unique record of the British 


.metropolis was lost to posterity, as 


upon opening the camera to change the 
film. he allowed the whole exposed 
portion to unroll, philosophically ex- 
claiming: “Aw well, who cares any- 
how!” 

Perhaps it was his deev-rooted aver- 
sion to taxis and buses that led to the 
greatest confusion. He insisted on 
travelling either by foot or the Under- 


KNOCKY PARKER 
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By Tom Cundall 


ground, and as an adjunct to any ex- 
cursion on the latter made constant 
reference to a map conveniently sup- 
plied by London Transport. Each 
journey was first minutely worked out, 
station by station, with repeated assur- 
ances that every move was perfectly 
clear and that no difficulties need be 
anticipated. 

That something was faulty with the 
Professor’s map reading was clearly 
evidenced by the fact that he was 
never less than an hour late for his 
appointments, and on one _ occasion 
managed to arrive two and a half hours 
beyond the arranged time. 

You will probably have gathered that 
Knocky Parker is a notable character. 
That he is a brilliant scholar is obvious 
from the string of degrees behind his 
name. He is also a most sincere lover 
of jazz, anxious to do everything in his 
power to spread understanding and 
appreciation of the music without any 
thought of versonal gain or publicity. 
In addition he is an extremely able 
pianist. 

He was born on the 8th August, 1918, 
at Palmer, Texas, a typical mid-west 
*“ one-horse” town of 500 population. 
His father was a farmer, and in com- 
mon with innumerable other rural 
American households of that period. 
the main amusement of the family 
circle was derived from the pianola. 

The infant John listened avidly to 
the music rolls, and started picking out 
tunes on the keyboard at an incredibly 
early age. 

One summer morning, as his mother 
worked about the house, she was 
startled to hear the strains of “ Jesus, 
Lover Of My Soul,” emanating from 
the parlour. Knowing that they had 


no music roll of this hymn she hurried 
to investigate. and found it was John 


Gass) . 


at the piano. He had remembered the 
melody from visits to church, and had 
progressed sufficiently with his pianistic 
experiments to play it by ear. This 
early display of skill decided his 
parents that he should have some music 
lessons, and from four to six years of 
age he received sketchy piano tuition 
from a local teacher. 

It was. of course, the piano rolls that 
introduced him to ragtime, and kindled 
in him an interest for this type of music 
that has steadily grown with the years. 
He recalls the tune “Poor Papa,” as his 
favourite piano roll of those early days. 

His debut as a performer was made 
at a Palmer High School concert. He 
played his own special version of “'t 
Ain’t Gonna Rain No More.” a choice 
of number which somewhat surprised 
his parents and teachers, but delighted 
his fellow pupils. 


THE BLUE JACKETS 


Eventually a Sonora gramophone 
superseded the pianola in the Parker 
household. and every Fall John would 
drive with his father to nearby Dallas 
to buy a supply of new records. After 
a selection had been made for general 
use, a friendly saleswoman would sort 
out all the best available piano discs, 
from which John was allowed to choose 
several. Thus he procured recordings 
by such masters as Clarence Williams. 
Cow Cow Davenport, Pinetop, Hersal! 
Thomas and Jelly Roll Morton. 

When he left High School he was 
presented with a modest parental gift 
of money, and promptly went to Dallas. 
where he managed to bluff his way into 
a job with Blackie Simmons’ Blue 
Jackets, a small band of some local 
repute. He was billed as the “12 Year 
Old Pianist” (a slight understatement). 
and featured as a juvenile prodigy. 
Neither Blackie Simmons nor the public 
knew that he was compelled to pick 
up each number by ear. Fortunately. 
one or two members of the band proved 
co-operative, and he was able to fake 
his way, if not to glory at least all over 
Texas and Oklahoma, earning around 
$10.00 a week. The Blue Jackets played 
at road houses, country fairs and lake 
resorts, and the young Parker was very 
shocked by what his roaming eye 
glimpsed at the “Bathing Costume ” 
dances popular in those lively prohibi- 
tion days. 

For a while he left music to devote 
all his time to study, and entered 
Trinity University, about ten miles from 
his home. Before long, however, he 
joined the Light Crust Dough Boys. a 
well-known western outfit broadcasting 
regularly over a Texan radio network. 
and recording transcriptions for use all 
over Arkansas and Louisiana. He had 
three years with this group, during 
which time he doubled piano and piano- 
accordion, and is present on about 100 
sides that the band recorded for Voca- 
lion. He was still playing by ear, and 
dependent on aid from other members 
of the outfit until he had learnt each 


new arrangement. In addition to the 
usual hill-billy and popular material. 
the band developed quite a spirited 
dixieland style. and on occasion could 
really turn on the heat. 

During a period of study at Texas 
University. where he picked up his 
B.A. degree, one of the music teachers 
heard him accompanying a legitimate 
singer at a concert. He talked to 
Knocky after the show, and was sur- 
prised to learn that he could not read 
music. He started giving him lessons, 
and would send Parker home with large 
batches of music to ponder over and 
learn. This Knocky attempted to do. 
but in desperation was_ invariably 
driven out to find recordings of the 
pieces from which to work out the 
piano part by ear. 

By this method he managed to build 
up a fairly large classical repertoire 
during this period, but in spite of 
much effort he never got far with his 
reading. 


TOM CUNDALL AND KNOCKY 
PARKER 


All this time he was also playing 
dance jobs at Forth Worth. He man- 
aged to fake his parts with the help of 
Cliff Remey. a fine bass player, and, 
as he says, “has tended to lean heavily 
on bass players ever since!” Other 
well-known musicians in this group 
were drummer Cody Sandifer and 
trumpeter Alan Klaus. 

On free nights he played with T-Bone 
Walker at Negro hotels (locally known 
as “Jim” hotels). T-Bone, a splendid 
performer, and Parker would play 
4-bar alternates for hours at a time. 
When the last listener had departed 
with the dawn, they would carry on 
just for kicks. 

With the outbreak of war, Knocky 
took a job as a welder at Victoria, 
Texas, near the Mexican border. Even- 
tually. he was drafted into the army, 
and assigned to a service band. When 
Harry Bluestone went to Texas to 
organise a large service band (known 
as “Radio Production Unit No. 1.”) 
Knocky. much to his surprise, found 
himself included in the versonnel. This 
enormous orchestra, loaded down with 
strings, was featured on Mutual broad- 
casts and at_ service and_ public 
functions righ across the middle west. 

Knocky had many rough moments 


to 


finding his way around the Kostelanetz 
type arrangements but, as usual, other 
members of the band came to his assist- 
ance. Gene Roland, a trumpet player, 
proved an invaluable ally. and Parker 
has never forgotten his help. Roland's 
watchword was: “ You’re going to hear 
from me!” and it was no surprise to the 
Professor when he eventually made a 
great reputation with Kenton. 

Parker finished his army stint with 
a year in hospital. following which he 
went to Los Angeles. His days were 
spent studying for his M.A. degree et 
the University of Southern California, 
while at night he played in various 
bars, first as a solo performer, later 
in a trio with Zutty Singleton and Al 
Nicholas. 

It was at this time that he first 
started giving solo jazz recitals, play- 
ing the music of Pinetop, Jelly Roll, 
ete., and talking about their lives— 
private and_ professional—and tech- 
niques. 


MORTON INFLUENCE 


Deciding he would like a change of 
scene, he journeyed to Reno, Nevada. 
where he got a job playing solo at 
the Derby Club. He left there to join 
a band at one of the larger night 
clubs, but it proved to be an endless 
musical battle between himself at the 
piano and the leader on the piano- 
accordion, so he quit. Ultimately, he 
did some teaching at Nevada Univer- 
sity. 

His next job was teaching at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College. where he has 
remained ever since, and where he 
avows he will svend the rest of his 
life. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and is a most popular figure with 
the faculty and pupils. 


He has ample opportunities to give 
his recitals around the State, and to 
make occasional week-end trips to 
Chicago to hear visiting bands of note. 

He can play all kinds of music, but 
his preference is for rags, blues and 
stomps, and he considers Morton has 
been the major influence in his own 
development. He still plays almost 
entirely by ear. working out his own 
interpretations from records. It was 
surprising to learn that he plays rags 
in this way as his versions sound like 
accurate musical readings. He insists 
that much of the beauty of ragtime is 
lost through it being played too fast. 


It seems obvious that Parker is the 
type of musician that could prove of 
real benefit to British revivalist circles. 
He has played with many first-rate 
jazzmen during his career; he has a 
considerable understanding of the 
music, and is willing to devote his 
time towards helping any keen band 
to improve. In addition he is a mine 
of authentic information on jazz as 
it developed in the land of its origin. 

Can’t some London educational in- 
stitution arrange a six month exchange 
of teachers with Kentucky Wesleyan 
College? 
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THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE 
PICTURE 


By 
STEVE RACE 


| von month the postman brings me 

my Jazz Journal. He_ usually 
arrives just as I am calling down- 
stairs to my wife: “Have you seen 
Bessie’s ‘Mean old Bed Bug’ any- 
where?” or something of the sort, and 
he probably thinks I’m crazy.  Cer- 
tainly he gives me a funny look when- 
ever we meet, and I suspect that at 
least once he has retired to the Post 
Office to write in his notebook: 
“Certifiable man at Number 8—Christ- 
mas box outlook bleak.” 

But by the time he has reached the end 
of the road I am deep in the new issue, 
spelling out each word with care, and 
wishing I could use numbered para- 
graphs instead of crossheads like 
Lightly and Politely, or dots instead of 
punctuation like Floyd Levin. 

Talking of Floyd, I enjoyed his 
masterly apologia in the July issue for 
Louis Armstrong’s commercial tenden- 
cies. If you remember, he_ wrote: 
“Louis Armstrong, a master at the art 
of tongue-in-cheek vocals, offers ‘ Kiss 
of Fire’ on Decca 28177.” 

Now that’s real handsome of Floyd. 
working out the ‘tongue-in-cheek’ 
angle to satisfy the jazz fans, while 
Louis goes right ahead and makes 
money out of recording commercial 
tunes. But why let it rest there? Why 
not extend the courtesy to Coleman 
Hawkins, who for many years made 
tongue-in-cheek records with the 
Dutch Ramblers and other Continental 
catastrophes, kidding us all the time, 
of course, that he couldn't do any 
better? Spare a gay smile for our 
own Eddie Harvey, whose sense of 
fun is so highly developed that he 
hasn’t vlayed a note of dixieland for 
three years. 

Something tells me that even Louis’ 
sense of humour is not quite so strong 
as his sense of the commercial, and 
that if “ Kiss of Fire” is liable to sell 
more copies than “ Cornet Chop Suey ” 
—well, that’s the number for him. 

Not that I care, anyway. Tongue-in- 
cheek or dollar-in-hand, it’s all Louis. 
and it’s all wonderful — even with 
strings. Don’t you agree, Floyd? 

L. and P. raises a similar point on 
the next page of the July issue, when 
he writes: “There are too many sad 
instances of good musicians who 
clearly received insructions as to what 
they were to play from record execu- 
tives of no musical taste whatsoever.” 


On the face of it, a very true and a 
very worthy remark, but it’s worth 
examining. Point number 1: Big 
executives pay the piper, and con- 
sequently feel justified in calling the 
tune. They want to make money 
(don’t you?) and the best way they 
can do it is by instructing good music- 
ians in the gentle art of gimmicry. 

Point number 2: What does the good 
musician do when faced with an order 
from a record executive of no musical 
taste whatsoever? If he too is inter- 
ested in making money, he takes the 
proffered advice and makes a com- 
mercial record. If he’s not interested 
in making money, L. and P.’s point 
doesn’t arise in his case. The studio 
doors aren’t locked: he can always walk 
out, or refuse to do the gimmick and 
get thrown out. Either way he doesn't 
get to make that particular record. 

Now I, too, deprecate the taste of a 
public which wants good musicians to 
prostitute their art. But I feel bound 
to point out that no musician, good or 
bad, has to make commercial records 
unless he chooses to do so. In the 
case of those who decide to go the 
way of the mighty dollar, we must 
accept the fact that they made their 
choice, and give them a share of the 
blame. The record executives may 
have tempted them, but it was the 


musicians who succumbed. 

On page 10 of the same issue, Rex 
Harris seems rather proud of having 
indirectly fathered the phrase “ Pelican 
Jazz.” Hold hard, Rex—be not hasty. 

I know a man who hated the term 
‘Be-bop’ so much that he invented 
another word for the same _ thing: 
‘ Minton Jazz.” It caught on remark- 
ably well, all things considered, and 
people began to talk about Minton 
Jazz as though it were a new and 
rather special kind of Bop, some 
enthusiastic modernists even rejecting 
bop entirely in favour of the New 
Thing. 

The chap who invented the phrase 
“Minton Jazz” was quite proud of 
himself for a while, though he got a 
little tired of the facetious correspon- 
dents who wrote letters to him about 
“Bop—oh, pardon me—Minton Jazz!” 

In the end, of course, it happened. 
Gradually he found himself as dis- 
tressed and embarrassed by the phrase 
“ Minton Jazz” as he ever was by “ Be- 
bop” and began calling it Modern 
Jazz instead, and even, on occasions, 
Bop. 

So be warned, Rex. Put down that 
pelican, lest it turn into a minton and 
rise, bop-like, from the flames as just 
plain “Jazz.” 


The 


Humphrey LYTTELTON 
CLUB 
For al! interested in the music and 
viewpoint of “HUMPH” 
Members rates at our ‘Jazz for 
Dancing” and “‘Jazz for Listening”’ 
sessions. 
Monthly newsletters, etc. 


Full particulars from :— 
84, Newman Street, W.1. 


SAFETY FIRST! 
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MUST BE THAT “KISS OF FIRE” 
THAT HAS LOUIS GARGLING WITH 
SUCH VIGOUR 


Records by Post 


ALL JAZZ ITEMS, ALL LABELS 
including LP’s 
also complete stock of popular 
and classical recordings. 
MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 


Each parcel inspected and 
carefully packed 


AGATE & CO. 


183, STOKE NEWINGTON 
CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, N.16. 
(Est. 1869) 
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AMERICAN 
JAZZ SCENE 
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By 
FLOYD LEVIN 


HE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE.... This 
could easily be termed “ Gersh- 
win Month.” Summer concert organisa- 
tions throughout the nation have been 
drawing huge audiences to their annual 
Gershwin concerts. Locally, the Holly- 
wood Bowl! again proved that George 
Gershwin’'s melodies still have a strong 
hold on the public. A capacity crowd 
heard Johnny Green conduct the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra in a 
programme of the composer's most 
famous works. Gershwin’s popularity. 
undimmed by his death here ir 1937, 
is due to increase rather than fade. A 
New York opera company is planning 
to revive his famous * Porgy and Bess ” 
this fall and Ira Gershwin will soon 
publish several of his brother's last 
tunes. 

As it does each year at this time. the 
publicity drum for the annual Dixie- 
land Jubilee has begun its thumping. 
As this is written, promoters Frank Bull 
and Gene Norman are being silent with 
regard to the attractions on this year’s 
bill. An unexpected visit to Los 
Angeles by Frank Trumbauer has led 
to speculation that the saxist may 
occupy a portion of the programme— 
perhaps in the form of a tribute to Bix 
Beiderbecke. In any event. the annual 
Dixieland Jubilee is destined to attract 
upwards to 7,000 persons due to Bull 


| GEORGE GERSHWIN 
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and Norman’s ability to provide several 
months of radio and television publicity 
on their respective programmes. We 
have repeatedly suggested that they use 
the mammoth show to better advantage 
by injecting a few colourful segments 
of jazz history into the festivities— 
rather than merely parade band after 
band before a music-weary audience. 
These suggestions have thus far 
received a deaf ear due to the “tre- 
mendous cost of such an undertaking.” 

OUR MAIL DISCLOSED... an an- 
nouncement from Audio Archives Enter- 
prises in New York City calling to our 
attention their recent LP release of the 
George Gershwin piano solos—sought- 
after items by collectors for many 
years. Originally issued by Columbia. 
the set includes tunes from. several 
Gershwin musicals of 1924, 25, and 26 

. also from New York. we viewed the 
bold hand of W. C. Handy scrawled at 
the bottom of an_ interesting note 
wherein we learned that * The Father Of 
The Blues ” is very much aware of these 
monthly tomes. In addition to hinting 
that he may soon join the ranks ot 
Jazz Journal contributors, Handy en- 
closed a copy of The Handy News-— 
“published every now and then by The 
Handy House of Music.” Incidentally, 
W. C. Handy’s biography occupies 14 
inches of fine print in Who Is Who In 
Music. ... from Cleveland, Ohio, a 
jubilant note from clarinettist Darnell 
Howard who had just viewed his beam- 
ing photo from the cover of July’s JJ. 
Darnell and the Muggsy men are com- 
pleting a four week’s stint at “ Moe's.” 
Main Street in Cleveland... . from 
Penguin Books in Baltimore. Maryland, 
we received a review covy of Rex 
Harris’ Jazz, a notable volume that pro- 
vides a clear insight into the back- 
grounds of iazz music. From the High- 
land Hospital. Brentwood, Essex. Eng- 
land, we hear from a reader who states 
that J.J. provides great solace while 
he slowly recovers from a serious ail- 
ment. Bill Youens. who will occupy a 
bed in Highland Hospital for several 
months. collects New Orleans style 
records and would appreciate hearing 
from fans who share his interest. He 
pens an urgent plea for some photos of 
jazz stars to break the monotony of the 
blank white walls. ... American readers 
are invited to write to Harold Olney, 


322 Geelong Road. West Footscray W12. 
Victoria. Australia. Harold informs us 
that J.J. has quite a following in his 
land. He would like to exchange 
Australian jazz recordings for USS. 
blues and New Orleans discs. . . . from 
Edgewater, Mississippi a vacationing 
Dr. Edmond Souchon writes that 
Sharkey Bonano has reorganised his 
Kings of Dixieland. Now included in 
the Bonano bunch is Monk Hazel. 
asums: Bujie Centobie, clarinet; Joe 
Delaney, a very promising youngster, 
trombone; Arnold Loyocano. a veteran 
of the original New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings. bass: and the talented Stanley 
Mendelson. piano. Doc Souchon also 
mentions that the spirited Johnny Wiggs 
group has recorded a session for “ The 
Voice of America.” Through what 
better medium could America’s voice 
be heard? 

THIS MONTH. ... Howard Univer- 
sity of Washington D.C. paid tribute to 
poet Andy Razaf. Bound copies of 
Andy’s compositions have been placed 
in the university's library in recognition 
of his mighty contribution to American 
music. Bound into each volume is a 
reproduction of our Razaf tale, “A 
Magic Refuge Is In A Song.” The 
famous lyricist, still bedridden, is 
slowly recovering from last year’s 
severe stroke. A forthcoming 20th Cen- 
tury Fox Musical, * Ain't Misbehavin’ 
will add further brilliance to the glow- 
ing career of the lovable Andy Raz?f. 
.. . also on the sick list is Wesley “Sox” 
Wilson. whose condition has _ friends 
very worried. The composer-pianist. 
husband of blues singer Coot Grant. 
would welcome cheering notes at 
10362 Wilmington Ave., Los Angeles. 
Calif. U.S.A....a happy  report— 
Matty Malneck’s 15 year old tune 
Goody-Goody is back on the hit 
lists. A song writer is always happy 
when the royalties roll—especially when 
the song involved happens to be a re- 
vival of an earlier hit. ... The ever- 
working rumour mill has ground out an 


ANDY RAZAF 
Honoured by Howard University 
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interesting bit of news about the Louis 
Armstrong All Stars. It would appear 
that clarinettist Barney Bigard and 
drummer Cozy Cole are set to pull up 
stakes. Barney has often mentioned his 
fervent desire to abandon the gruelling 
task of constant travel and settle down 
here in Los Angeles. Cozy is eyeing 
offers from San Francisco’s Hangover 
and may join the house band in the 
bay city. Viewing these circumstances. 
coupled with the recent loss of Arvil’ 
Shaw, Jack Teagarden and Ear] Hines, 
Louis is imperturbed. He will continue 
to hit the trail for Joe Glazer as he has 
for the past quarter-century. As one 
famous sideman told me, “ Louis gets 
all that fine loot—un there in the four 
figures per week bracket—so he can 
continue to stand the strain!” There 
can be no doubt that the strenuous 
routine has a trying effect upon mem- 
bers of such a band. Prior to Tea- 
garden’s exodus from the All Stars, 
the trombonist apveared drawn and 
sickly. Since he has been fronting a 
small group here in Hollywood, Big T 
appears relaxed and displays renewed 
vigour—by the way, did we report that 
Mrs. T has recently added another 
young horn blower to the Teagarden 
family? 

With that. we'll crawl back under the 
rock — ejecting our head just long 
enough to shout: 

SEE YOU HERE NEXT ISSUE! 


“QUICK! GET THE DISGUISES AND START THE ENGINE! HERE COME 
SIDNEY, LOUIS, AND THE BOYS!” 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS BAND 


the following records by this fabulous group are available at this shop ... 6/5} each ..... postage 2/- extra on any quantity 


TEMPO VOGUE 
A94. Yaaka Hula/Burgundy Street; A95. Mama Don’t Allow/ 2051. Climax Rag/Deep Bayou Blues; 2052. Milenburg Joys/ 
Willie The Weeper; A97. Willie The Weeper/The Sheik; Two Jim Blues; 2053. Closer Walk/Just A Little While To 
A98. Ole Miss/Bugle Boy March; A99. Martha/Pallet On The Stay; 2054. Fidgety Feet/Dauphin Street; 2055. Careless Love/ 
Floor; AA100. 2.19 Blues/Jerusalem Blues (12in. at 8/73d.). Don’t Go 'Way Nobody; 2110. Far Away Blues/Bill Bailey. 


ESQUIRE 


10-151. Tiger Rag/Pallet On The Flocr; 10-152. Weary Blues/ Careless Love 
George Lewis With The Original Zenith Brass Band 


10-101. If | Ever Cease To Love/Salutation March; 19-102. T’Ain’t Nobody’s Bizness/Bugle Boy March. 


JAZZMAN BRITISH 


George Lewis With Bunk Johnson’s Original Superior Band 


JMB 8. Panama/Down By The River; JMB 9. Moose March/Weary Blues. 
STILL SELLING... THE GREATEST JAZZ BOOK SUCCESS WE'VE KNOWN... 


“JELLY-ROLL” by Alan Lomax 


be sure of your copy . . . send 18/6 today (free copy of Cusack’s famous Morton Discography to every purchaser). 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


TEMple 2315 


The Jazz Store in the Heart of London 
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TALKING OF BOP OR THE 
MUSICIANS’ UNION? 


and revolutionaries 
believe that whatever is destroyed 
will be replaced by something much 
better. Occasionally it is, but often it 
remains in ruins, a fabric wasted when 
it could have been adapted, and with 
nothing worthy to take its place.” 
Jacquetta Hawkes. 

The Sunday Times, 8.vi.52. 
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ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS 


There is a book about thirteenth 
century China with the above title. At 
great length. and in many episodes, it 
details the various ways men mistreat. 
cheat and destroy each other. We were 
reminded of it by the orgy of hate in 
our musical press after the concerts at 
the Festival Hall. All men, it appeared. 
hated each other. 

The Union sank to new depths in the 
despicable. “ Promoters ” were advised 
to “stop kidding the fans.” That's 
sweet talk to the people who tried to 
give a long-suffering public what it 
wanted. Then the audience, the folk 
wot pays the money, are just “ fans ~ 
to the nobility of Sicilian Avenue. How 
do you like that contemptuous term. 
you who have been supporting the 
musicians who pay the dues which help 
pay the wages of the splendid officials ? 
Check over now and see how your 
heroes supported you ! 

One of the musicians who emerged 
from the dirty mess with colours ftiy- 
ing was Gerry Moore. The Melody 
Maker reported him as _ saying: “I 
didn’t want to come up here and play 
my corny blues piano, but I had to 
make a gesture of some sort. Yes, T 
suppose I shall get into trouble with 
the M.U. but someone's got to make a 
stand.” Gerry, unlike many of today’s 
popular favourites, has never been a 
specialist in personal publicity, but it 
is your turn to make a gesture, so you 
might make a point of buying his re- 
cent Esquire for a beginning. 

Sixteen or seventeen years ago. we 
remember trying to find some listen- 
able jazz in London with John Ham- 
mond after an evening at the ballet. 
What we found—and it was good—was 
Gerry Moore’s piano at some club like 
the Bag o’ Nails. Perhaps it is time to 
cry, in the words of Cootie’s hilarious 
record: “Bring him down front!” 

Of course. the whole hullabaloo may 
well subside and we shall find ourselves 
in the same position as before. which 
is to say that only the home-grown 
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variety will be allowed. But if any- 
thing comes of all this talk of con- 
trolled entry. who is going to decide 
who comes and who doesn't ? 

Before the concerts the difficulties 
were such that we didn't think it fair 
to raise the question, but who on earth 
decided to have Ralvh Sutton and 
Lonnie Johnson over for them? We 
are afraid the drear word “traditional 
spells the answer. Those two may be 
reasonably interesting musicians io 
some, but does anyone really imagine 


(Century Press 


Photo) 


GERRY MOORE 


that they are imporiant? Almost every 
letter we have from America tells of 
excellent musicians who are finding 
work scarce. It would certainly not 
have been impossible to have brought 
over musicians who would have pro- 
vided the audience with a genuine thrill 
and a new experience. 


Judging from the correspondence 
columns, the average British enthusiast 
today seems to think that the B.B.C.’s 
Jazz Club should devote its time 
equally between “traditionalist” and 
“modern ” jazz; in other words, between 
bilge of different textures. (Objection 
overruled. This column is not for young 
ladies). If this reasoning prevails at 
the councils to decide on the lucky 
winners of the Controlled Entry Stakes, 
we may expect to see only peonvle like 
Lennie Tristiano and George Lewis 


making the trip for * educative” reas- 
ons. We would register a plea r.gn 
now for some of those jazz musicians 
who make good music. You know the 
kind we mean! 
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TO THINE OWN SELF BE TRUE, OR 
SOMETHING LIKE THAT 


An evening at Conway Hall was 
spoiled for us somewhat by Lonnie 
Johnson's ambitions as a ballad singer. 
His blues were good, his guitar playing 
very enjoyable. although at times he 
seemed to lack quite the technique to 
resolve with finesse his more adventur- 
ous ideas. His vocal vibrato, which has 
irritated us for years on records, was 
far easier to take in person; but on the 
sentimental numbers it ran into a kina 
of whine which reminded us of the 
late Al Jolson’s singing. On stage 
for such a long time, it is understand- 
able that he should have sought to vary 
his programme, but there was a strange 
absence of numbers at brisk tempos. 
It is odd if no one advised him on the 
planning of his programme, but since 
the uncritical audience applauded 
everything with almost equal zest the 
promoters can hardly have been 
worried ! 

Marie Bryant's inclusion was a very 
happy idea. She looks fine, and sings 
in that husky style, something like 
Valaida’s. which was the vogue in the 
‘thirties when Armstrong’s influence 
was paramount. Her versions of good 
old good ones like * Exactly Like You ” 
and “Sunny Side of the Street’ came 
across with the beat of better days. 

Comparisons are odious, but in one 
respect this concert was superior to 
Big Bill’s—in its compere. Humphrey 
Lyttleton had the uncomfortable task 
of filling in for lengthy periods while 
the singers took breath. His careiree 
verbal improvisations kept the audience 
amused and held the programme to- 
gether. His voice and manner were 4 
big improvement on those of the borea 
and boring Texan. We were only sorry 
he didn’t blow his horn. 


“Baby, Won't You Please Come 
Home” has been one of our favourite 
songs ever since McKinney’s classic 
version. Johnson concluded with this 
and we hope never to hear it so 
sloppily rendered again. 


Now that we have had “authentic ” 
blues singers, rural and urban, may we 
not have one of the jazz variety, the 
jumping, swinging kind, like Joe Tur- 
ner, T-Bone or Wynonie? It would be 
so nice to see the reaction of our prim 
and proper traditionalists ! 
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EDITORIAL 


M ANY readers will perhaps recollect 

that in November, 1948, we in- 
augurated our series on British Jazz- 
men with an article on Freddy Randall. 
Recently we noticed with amusement 
that a tribute to Freddy in an American 
jazz magazine appeared to have been 
mainly culled from that source. 


It was rather startling to read some- 
thing we had written paraphrased into: 
“One never knows just what he will 
do next and his playing creates great 
emotional feeling in the listener with 
its incredible figures and moments of 
utter beauty,” and no matter how we 
felt about Freddy we wouldn't have put 
it like that. 


We regained confidence somewhat to 
find our: ‘“ He seems to be able to ac- 
complish without the least apparent 
effort what so many are unable to at- 
tain without prodigious exertion,” had 
merely become: “ Thus he seems to ac- 
complish with no eifort difficult things 
which others strain mightily to attain.” 


It is flattering that some of the things 
we said about Freddy have been 
deemed worthy of reissue, and it is 
good to know that America is begin- 
ning to show some interest in him. 


Freddy has never courted publicity, 
and as other perhaps more colourful 
figures provide better “copy” his ac- 
tivities are not always brought to the 
notice of the public. In his own un- 
assuming way he nas done a good deal 
for British jazz, and those of you who 
have recently heard him either in per- 
son or on his latest Parlophone record- 
ing are familiar with the very high 
standard of his own playing and that of 
his band. 


We are glad to pay tribute to Freddy 
on our cover this month, and as many 
interesting things have happened to him 
since 1948, we hope soon to bring 
readers up-t3-date by including another 
Randall instalment in our British Jazz- 
men series. This will also give us a 
gratuitous opportunity to correct 
several inaccuracies—chiefly on record- 
ing data—in the already-nentioned 


American article. These appear to be 
amongst the author’s few original con- 
tributions, and we will not accept even 
second-hand responsibility for them! 


RECORD INDEX 


We have just received a loose-leaf 
record index that provides by far the 
most simple and efficient means of list- 
ing and classifying a collection that we 
have yet seen. A metal binding system 
is utilised in conjunction with a double 
index suitable for any single or double 
entry system. There is room for 2,500 
entries, and refill leaves are available. 
A useful guide is included, suggesting 
various methods of using the index. 
The whole is handsomely bound in 
cloth, with a choice of various colours, 
and is priced at 21/-, including purchase 
tax. It is published by the Gonrad 
Press, 193, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


N.F.J.0. ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


The N.F.J.0. has always come in for 
an abundance of criticism—some of it 
justified, some of it not. We believe 
that it achieved a good deal during the 
past year; there is also, as Steve Race 
would say, another side of the picture. 
Clearly the current officials are feeling 
the strain of a difficult period, and 
resignations, in common with other less 
obvious symptoms, indicate dissension 
and disagreement. It is useless and 
unfair for the rank and file of the 
organization to criticise the voluniary 
work of the committee without at the 
same time accepting the full responsi- 
bilities of membership. 


The Annual General Meeting, which 
takes place about the middle of this 
month, will provide an opportunity for 
clearing the air. If you are a member 
of the N.F.J.0. do your very best to 
attend, and exercise your vote. 

Whoever has the onerous job of run- 
ning the N.F.J.0. during the ooming 
year will need the full confidence and 
support of all members. 


THE EDITORS. 


* NEW PARLOPHONE * 
* SUPER-RHYTHM STYLE * 
RECORDS 
* * 
* * * 
* * 


THE 
LYTTELTON 
PASEO 

JAZZ BAND 


(H. Lyttelton—tpt. F. Grant—clt. 
W. Fawkes—clit. M. McKenzie—pno. 
F. Coleman— gtr. G. Brown —conga. 
N. Boucarut—bass. L. Weeks—bongos. 
G. Walker—maracas and claves. 


King Porter Stomp; 


Original Jelly Roll 
Blues - - R.3566 


THE CRANE 
RIVER 
JAZZ BAND 


M. Sunshines—cIt. S. Morris—tpt. 
R. Orpwood—tbn. P. Dearle—pno. 
S: 


Peacey — bass. L. Page — bjo. 
Appleby—dms.) 


Slow Drag Blues 
(dedicated to slow 
crag Pavageau) ; 
T’ain’t nobody’s bizi- 
ness if 1do - R.3567 


THE STARS TURN ON 


THE PARLOPHONE CO., LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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WwORTH A SPIN 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


THE BELL-LYTTELTON JAZZ 
TWELVE 
Apples Be Mine (13749) 


THE BELL-LYTTELTON JAZZ 
NINE 
Small Hour Fantasy (13752) 
(Parlo R3546) 


The standard of the previous Bell- 
Lyttelton records has been so high that 
one feels unduly let down when it is 
not quite maintained. Though there is 
plenty of good musicianship on both 
these, there is a certain raggedness and 
lack of cohesion to be noticed here 
and there. 

The Graeme Bell tune on the first 
side starts off as a Calypso but de- 
velops into a rather trite commercial 
number. Lazy Ade is not at all good 
and the side is only partially saved by 
Keith Christie’s trombone passage and 
some finely phrased trumpet from 
Humph. There is no bite to the piay- 
ing and the whole thing’ sounds 
lethargic. 

The reverse is better. A pleasant 
little melody composed by Humph and 
featuring Wally Fawkes on a Bechet 
kick. But one cannot help feeling 
there is much room for improvement. 
In spite of some good work from the 
front line. the band lacks a beat and 
sounds listless. 


NORMAN BURNS QUINTET 


Dance Little Lady/1066 
(Esquire 10-239) 


Both these sides are under-recorded, 
but having turned uv your volume 
control you will find that they are 
quite charming verformances of par- 
ticularly pleasing tunes. Piano, vibra- 
phone and guitar divide the solo spots, 
with perhaps top honours going to 
Basil Tait for his solo on “Dance 
Little Lady.” 

The echo effect (probably manual 
rather than mechanical) utilised on 
“1066.” adds to the mood of nostalgia 
prevailing. 

The treatment accorded these num- 
bers doesn't call for an excess of effort 
on the part of the drummer, but pos- 
sibly a little more variety might have 
been exercised by Mr. Burns in his 
choice of effects. 

TC. 
BILLY BANKS with FREDDY 
RANDALL & HIS BAND 


Tishomingo Blues/Walkin’ The Dog. 
(Parlophone R3545) 


Although many of you who will re- 
member the old Billy Banks records 
on Brunswick may be slightly disap- 
pointed in his present-day style of 


singing. I am sure you will be greatly 
pleased with the accompaniment by 
the Randall band. 

In many ways this is the best record 
they have ever made. and they have 
been much sympathetically 
balanced and recorded than usual. 


The whole band sounds easy and re- 
laxed and they play as if this was 
really their type of jazz. Solos by 
clarinet on “Walkin’ The Dog,” and by 
trombone on “Tishomingo” are per- 
fectly in the idiom, and leader Randali 
plays excellent trumpet on both sides. 


BILLY BANKS 


Photo) (Century Press 


Banks sings well enough—we have 
certainly no one to touch him in this 
country—but he sounds in places as if 
he were straining for effect. 

Excellent entertainment. 


JOE DANIELS JAZZ GROUP 
That Da Da Strain/Can Can Boogie 
(Parlophone R.3565) 

These are hardly up to standard. The 
ensembles have a_e stodgy. strained 
sound and in snite of a lot of fuss 
produce precious little drive. The 
opening breaks on the first side are 
quite effective but the trombone solo 
which follows is very forced and stilted. 
Joe takes credit for the reverse 
(with ne’er a nod for voor, old 
Offenbach) but such an_ ungainly 
hybrid vroves too much for his boys. 
In common with the delectable dance 
that shocked Victorian London it does 
indeed raise a blush, but hardly for 

the same rexzson. 


MILES DAVIS AND HIS BAND 
Whispering/Down 
(Esquire 10-234) 
The only resemblance between these 
sides and those which a Miles Davis 
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group cut for Cavitol a few years back 
lies in the fact that Miles Davis is the 
leader. There, I'm afraid, the similarity 
ends. for Miles on “Whispering,” 
caused two people to rush into my 
room and express unprintable views. 
When I told them who the trumpet 
player was they refused to believe 
Miles could play so badly. 

He does improve slightly as the 
record spins, but as far as these sides 
are concerned the Miles Davis of 1951 
proves much inferior to the Davis of 
1949. Not many marks, either, to 
tenorman Sonny Rollins or trombonist 
Benny Green, but a minor diploma to 
John Lewis, Percy Heath and Roy 
Haynes, for a swinging rythm section. 

“Down,” an original by Miles Davis, 
is a bit of a bring-ditto. 

P.W. 


DELTA RHYTHM BOYS 
Gipsy In My Soul/I’'ve Got You 
Under My Sxin 


(Esquire 5-067) 


In order to retain the public favour 
every vocal grouv must constantly in- 
troduce something different in the way 
of presentation. This the Delta Rhythm 
Boys undoubtedly do. and their per- 
formance is first-rate on both these 
sides. 


Although their style is decidedly 
modern they never lose a good basic 
beat, nor stray far from the melody. 
The accompaniment by the Metronome 
All Stars is good, with a muted trumpet 
solo on the first side worthy of special 
note. 


ARNE DOMNERUS QUARTET 
Party For Pres/That Old Black Magic 


(HMV X.7711) 


This record provides further evi- 
dence of Domnerus’s mastery of his 
instrument, and fund of ideas. Backed 
with a rhythm section of discernment 
and skill, Domnerus’s fluent phrases 
demonstrate feeling allied to good taste 
and a splendid sense of contrast. He 
is able to summon un large reserves 
of power when necessary, and the 
vehemence of his attack in places is 
quite surprising. 


There is no doubt that Domnerus has 
extracted the essence of the best 
American players, and yet his style 
remains highly individual. The M.U., 
parallel with their recent widely pub- 
licised actions, should privately have 
exerted efforts towards sending as 
many of their reed-playing members 
as possible to hear Mr. Domnerus when 
he visited this country—it is doubtful 
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whether he is anxious to return. 
Te. 


TOMMY DORSEY AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Shine On, Harvest Moon/Mendelsohn’s 
Spring Song 
(HMV J.O.262) 

Two beautifully played sides, featur- 
ing fine solo and ensemble work and 
a rhythm section that really rides. 
Tommy Dorsey is in fine fettle on both 
numbers, being especially good in his 
last chorus on ‘Harvest Moon.” The 
final ensemble of this number includes 
an intriguing interpolation of ‘“Dark- 
town Strutter’s Ball.” 

Other solo spots are filled by clarinet, 
tenor saxophone and trumpet, the 
latter really getting into his stride on 
“Spring Song.” The drumming on this 
side is exceptionally good and gives the 
whole band a lift and urge. EL. 


ROY ELDRIDGE AND HIS “LITTLE 
JAZZ” ENSEMBLE 
Estrad Swing/No Rolling Blues 
(Esquire 10-235) 

Two more of the sides Eldridge re- 
corded about, eighteen months back 
with Scandinavian musicians. First 
title, an original by Eldridge, is not 
unduly brilliant, but the group turns 
in a fair performance. Apart from a 
tendency to ‘shriek’ towards the end of 
his final solo, Eldridge plays well 
enough in a routine way. The bass 
trumpet solo by Lou Sandy is heavy- 
going. but things liven un again when 
Carl-Henrik Norin, tenor saxophone. 
takes over. 

The reverse is very good indeed. 
Eldridge sings and plays the blues with 
real feeling, and gets commendable 
backing from the rest of the band. 


DUKE ELLINGTON URCHESTRA 
Sing You Sinners (c47)/St. James’ 
Infirmary (D48) 

(Jazz Collector L86.) 

Braggin’ In Brass (773)/Carnival In 
Caroline (774) 

(Columbia DP266.) 

Here are two very interesting Elling- 
ton issues, both of which are worth 

adding to your collection. 

The first two sides were issued in 
1930, under the name of the Harlem 
Hot Chocolates on that peculiar, flimsy 
cardboard record “Hit Of The Week” 
which used to be sold at news stands 
in America. This coupling stands the 
test of time reasonably well and both 
sides are good, albeit commercially 
played, examples of the Ellington band 
at this time. The rhythm section is fine 
and there are good solo spots from 
Cootie Williams on both titles. The 
vocals are sung by Irving Mills, of all 
people. 

The second coupling dates back to 
1938, at a time when the Duke had a 
really outstanding band resident at 
New York’s Cotton Club. Both these 
Ellington tunes are from the current 
Cotton Club revue of the time. Much 
of the excitement and musical prowess 


COOTIE WILLIAMS 


of this band are captured on these, 
especially in the suverb “Braggin’ In 
Brass,” which is an object lesson cf 
how to use the brass section to the 
fullest orchestral advantage. 

The’ reverse is a pretty commercial 
tune which was put over in the show, 
as I remember it, with a blaze of 
colourful costumes and clever dancing. 
Though this is perhavs a less success- 
ful arrangement than that by Cootie 
Williams’ Rug Cutters, it is, neverthe- 
less a neat and swingy performance 
with a typical Ivie Anderson vocal, and 
pleasant solo snatches from Cootie and 
Barney Bigard. 

Pt. 
FRANKIE FRANKO AND HIS 
LOUISIANIANS 
Golden Lily Blues/Somebody Stole 
My Gal 
(Jazz Collector L.101) 

Originally cut in 1930, and released 
on the Melotone label. these two sides 
constitute an unusual reissue, not only 
for the presence of Punch Miller in the 
band, but because they are representa- 
tive of a type of music that rarely finds 
its way into the lists these days. 

The band, which was known locally 
by the more convenient name _ of 
“Francois’ Louisianians” (the leader 
was drummer Francois Moseley) played 
at the Golden Lily Cafe on 55th Street, 
Chicago, and both numbers get treat- 
ment typical of the commercial style 


JOE SULLIVAN 


of that period. Saxophone, tuba, chord 
backgrounds, etc., are heavily featured, 
not to mention the vocals by Miller, but 
in between times there is ample op- 
portunity for solo work some of which 
is of real merit. 

Included in the personnel of the 
group are Ed Burke, trombone; Omer 
Simeon, clarinet; Zinky Cohn, piano, 
(who takes an interesting, if rather 
florid, solo on the first side), and Punch 
Miller. 

Miller, a horn man from New 
Orleans, worked his way to Chicago 
with a road show, and played with the 
Louisianians from 1929 to 1931. He is 
featured in solos on both sides, and 
his work is worthy of careful listening. 
He has a fierce tone, and plays with 
plenty of feeling and attack, although 
at times his execution is faulty, and 
some of his phrasing is archaic even 
for twenty odd years back. 

This record is the sole wax relic of 
the Louisianians and it should be in 


your collection. 
‘Ee; 


KEYS HAMMOND 
The Sheik Of Araby/At The Jazz 
Band Ball 
(Esquire 5-068) 


The fact that the name of this per- 
former so closely coincides with that 
of his chosen instrument should pro- 
vide ample opportunity for witty patter 
from disc jockeys, record dealers, and 
the wags of Charing Cross Road. The 
record is hardly intended for jazz col- 
lectors, but if any of you run skating 
rinks (and funnier things have hap- 
pened) you will find it ideal to keep 
the crowd moving without any risk 
of the music melting the ice. 


EARL HINES & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Ridin’ And Jivin’/Piano Man 
(HMV J0309) 


For all those jazz listeners who have 
cultivated an ear for the music as 
played by the larger Negro orchestras, 
this record is a certain buy. 

Recorded in New York, in July, 1939, 
both these sides are examples of the 
large coloured orchestra at its best. 

The aptly titled “ Ridin’ And Jivin’” 
is played with a beautiful easy swing, 
and the whole band rides from start 
to finish. Solos by muted trumpet 
(Walter Fuller) and trombone are ex- 
cellent, and there is a lovely little alto 
passage from Leroy Harris. 

The reverse is an up-tempo piano 
speciality. The band chants the vocal 
line, whilst Fatha’ Hines swings it as 
instructed. 

Do not miss the lovely drumming by 
Alvin Burroughs—a fine beat, with an 
absence of fuss and noise. 

ST. 


RICHARD M. JONES. 
12th Street Rag/Jazzin’ Babies Blues 
(Jazz Collector L85) 


Two piano solos made for Gennett 
in 1923, these contain a certain amount 
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of interest. even if they are in no way 
outstanding. 

Bowman's “12th Street” was always 
a bit of a corny tune. Not being in the 
classic rag pattern it only just falls 
short of being a piano novelty, and is 
therefore difficult to play with any 
firm swing. 

Richard M. Jones’ treatment of 
the tune is certainly all his own, and 
it is a side that will perhaps grow on 
one with repeated listening. 

The version of his own tune on the 
backing is almost a straight statement 
of the excellent melody. It is played 
with a certain amount of swing. but 
with a sad lack of dynamics. 

The recording and surface, consider. 
ing the period. are not as bad, per- 
haps. as one would expect. 

S.T. 
JUNGLE KINGS 
Friar’s Point Shuffie/Darktown 
Strutter’s Ball 
(Jazz Collector L.93) 

These two sides date from 1927, and 
the musicians concerned could then be 
roughly likened to our present local 
revivalists, with the important differ- 
ence that they were much nearer (in 
time and space) the source of inspira- 
tion, and that they had probably under- 
gone a much sterner musical schooling 
than our own slap-happy lads. Several 
of them are no longer of this world. 
but the remainder have achieved 
success in varying degree in the jazz 
field. 

Muggsy Spanier, cornet; Frank 
Teschmacher, clarinet; Mezz Mezzrow, 
tenor saxophone; and Joe Sullivan. 
piano; all take solo spots, but apart 
from Sullivan (mark his solo on the 
first number) there is nothing particu- 
larly distinguished. It must be added 
that the solos are at least relaxed and 
unforced, but they lack drive and 
seem very indeterminate. It would be 
interesting to know what brought 
about the confused state of the back- 
ground to the vocal on “ Darktown 
Strutter’s Ball”—tne resulting chaos 
reminds one of closer times and places. 

The recording leaves a good deal to 
be desired—particularly in respect of 
definition. TC. 


CAB KAYE 
Oh! Lady Be Good/Night And Day 
(Esquire 5-069) 

Although one dreads to think of the 
shattering effect upon lyric writer and 
composer of Mr. Kaye’s “interpreta- 
tions” there is no doubt that his ex- 
treme surgery (possibly “ butchery ” 
would be the more accurate word) 
produces a highly-individual rendition 
of potent apveal. The accompaniment 
by Norman Burns’ Quintet provides 
just the right setting for the Kaye 
vocal pyrotechnics. 


TAC. 
HARRY KLEIN WITH THE RONNIE 
BALL TRIO 
Cu-Ba/Negotiation 


(Esquire 10-236) 
The un-jazzy 


on-the-beat phrasing 


of the opening theme comes as rather 
a surprise on “Cu-Ba,” as does the 
beat accentuation. which differs from 
that used on the Charlie Barnet ver- 
sion of the same number. but Harry 
Klein soon settles down to some excel- 


lent baritone playing. His tone is re- 
laxed. almost apologetic: his phrasing 
is subtle and only occasionally repeti- 
tive. On the whole this is an enjoy- 
able performance. 

“Negotiation” is a Klein original. 
melodic and intelligently developed on 
now familiar lines. Again Harry plays 
excellently; unfortunately on neither 
this nor the former side does Ronnie 
Ball give as good an account of him- 
self as we might have hoped. 

But I’m looking forward to some 
more Klein baritone solo records. 
What hopes. Carlo? 

P.W. 


GEORGE WETTLING 


FEATURED WITH THE VIC 
LEWIS AMERICAN JAZZMEN 


THE LEE KONITZ SEXTET 
Hi Beck/Ezzthetic 
(Esquire 10-225) 

Whether you think “Hi-Beck” is a 
switch on “By Heck!” or an abbrevia- 
tion for * What Ho! Rebecca” (the lady 
in question being Lee Konitz’s daugh- 
ter, wife. or something) you may sus- 
pect that the piece has its ancestry 
in “Pennies from Heaven.” It has. 

Playing three brilliant alto choruses 
at the beginning of the side is Konitz 
himself, undeterred by a_ series ot 
weird and unfamiliar chords laid down 
by the rhythm section. Miles Davis, 
sole coloured musician on this session, 
takes over next, with a _ beautifully 
relaxed solo of outstanding merit. 
Pianist Salvatore Mosca has a few bars 
before the side closes as it began. 
This kind of Konitz is my meat. 

“ Ezzthetic.” however, is rather more 
complex, and its very complexity, 
although intriguing. inevitably detracts 
from my personal enjoyment until the 
theme (sic) is well and truly stated. 
Then along comes old Lee again with 
a faster. but still perfectly controlled 
and coherent, solo. Miles is as happy 
here as I've ever heard him on record 
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—and that includes the Capitol sides, 
too. 

The side ends as it began—in com- 
plexity. 

P.W. 

GEORGE LEWIS’ ECLIPSE ALLEY 

FIVE 
Bill Bailey (8)/Far Away Blues (10) 
(Vogue V2110) 

George Lewis and Jim Robinson, sup- 
ported by a rhythm section consisting 
of : Lawrence Marrero, banjo; Slow 
Drag on bass; and Baby Dodds on 
drums. produce two good examples ot 
New Orleans jazz as it sounds today. 

These sides. from Circle, were 
recorded in the Crescent City in Febru- 
ary, 1946. and suffer from the usual 
recording faults of portable equip- 
ment. Still, this is relatively unimpor- 
tant and on both numbers there are 
wonderful moments of perfect team- 
work and musical understanding be- 
tween Lewis and Robinson. 

The first side is somewhat spoilt by 
the long Harold Lewis vocals, but 
there is some excellent playing in 
between. The blues on the reverse 
is good, earthy music with the Lewis- 
Robinson partnership finely backed by 
the rhythm section. This is a side that 
requires careful listening to savour the 
full flavour, but it’s a vintage that 
should prove palatable to the purists. 

Pir. 
vic LEWIS 

Muskrat Ramble/That’s A-Plenty 

(Esquire 10-231) 
J.D. to V.L./Haru 
(Esquire 10-232) 

First coupling is another memento 
of Vic’s trip to America in 1938. In 
spite of indifferent recording, and the 
consequent distortion, it is a_ better 
effort than the previous treasure from 
the Lewis archives. The ensemble 
playing is a bit stiff, but the souna 
decidedly distinctive, due. no doubt, to 
the presence of Brad Gowans. valve 
trombone; Pee Wee Russell, clarinet: 
and Ernie Caceres, baritone saxophone. 
Best solo work comes from Bobby 
Hackett, cornet (hindered rather than 
helped by an almost inaudible celeste 
backing) and Caceres, on the first 
side, and Brad Gowans on the reverse. 
According to the label, Mr. Wettling, 
drums, cast reserve to the wind and 
added an “h” to his name for this 
memorable session. 

The other two titles are by the now- 
familiar Music.” The first 
presumably a token of esteem from one 
pioneer to another (onvening the way 
for a further exchange in the form 
of “V.L. to J.D.”?), and the reverse a 
jolly type of jig (or is it gigue?) suit- 
able for dancing round the _late- 
lamented Skylon. On both these sides 
the solo work is of a high order (not- 
ably Clive Chaplin’s piano on “Haru”) 
and the rhythm section plays well, 
especially Peter Coleman on drums. 
But all this, plus one French Horn, 
does not add up to anything very new. 
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GLENN MILLER’S UP-TOWN 
HALL GANG 
One, Two Button Your Shoe/Stealin 
Smack’s Ajples 
(Esquire 10-230) 

In spite of the fact that the solo 
work is mainly good, both these sides 
(and in particular the first) are lack- 
ing in guts. Under-recording of the 
rhythm section is probably the main 
reason for this, although lack ec. 
cohesion in the ensembles is another. 

Mel Powell takes a good solo on the 
first side, and Bernie Privin adds un- 
expected interest at the end with 2 
Bix-like coda. 

Peanuts Hucko, clarinet, and Previn 
play excellent solos on the reverse. 
Privin sounding really hot in his 
muted work. 

These sides are good enough of their 
type, but with such sound musicians 
taking part they should have been so 
much better. 

"Ee. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
Goody-Goody/Meet Me On The Corner 
(HMV B.D.6133) 


Sugar Bush/Didja Ever? 
(HMV B.D. 6134) 


These four numbers contain all the 
ingredients for popular success—the 
arrangements are bright and interest- 
ing; the standard of musicianship is 


FREE TO PURCHASERS OF 
MR. JELLY ROLL 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


A DISCOGRAPHY BY 
THOMAS CUSACK, M.A. 


This discography comprises the 
most complete lists of Morton 
records ever compiled and includes 
a list of Morton's records avail- 
able on British labels. A copy 
will be sent free of charge to 
purchasers of Mr. JELLY ROLL on 
application being made on_ the 
form provided in the book. Addi- 
tional copies can be supplied 
at 2/6. 


Jelly Roll Morton claimed that he invented jazz. 
Of course he didn’t, bur it is true that he knew 
about as much about it as anyone in our lifetime. 
A lovely pianist but a difficult man, he played with 
and quarrelled with almost every jazz musician of 
the last fifty years. Av the end of his life Mr. 
Alan Lomax had the happy idea of inviting him 
to tell his reminiscences across the keyboard of a 


336pp., Demy 8vo, with 22 drawings. 


high; and the vocals are good. 

“ Sugar Bush,” is the best side, with 
“Meet Me On The Corner,” a close 
second. Sid plays some nice clarinet 
on the latter, his solo leading into an 
effective chase chorus with the brass. 

One hopes that the ancient “ bar- 
room” piano introduced into the last 
side will soon be returned to decent 
retirement. Next novelty forward, 
please! 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
Milenburg Joys/Tiger Rag 
(Parlophone R3564) 

That this little band from Manchester 
has put some time in on rehearsals is 
very evident from the workmanlike 
manner in which they tackle these two 
tunes. 

“Milenburg” is taken at a fast, 
swingy tempo, with the breaks neatly 
and cleanly executed. 

The muted trumpet solo is _ fair 
enough, but the clarinettist, although he 
plays with command of his instrument, 
has a nasty tone, almost bordering on 
the Senterish. 
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piano. 


music. 


I presume their version of “ Tiger’ 
was made with an eye cocked towards 
the royalty sheets. They rend the 
poor beast asunder at a furious speed, 
and whilst there are many, I am sure, 
who will avidly purchase the record 
for this side alone, I had hoped this 
type of tearaway “Tiger” had been 
buried long ago in a vault marked Roy. 

The clarinet chorus on this side can 
only be described as corny, and I only 
hope it was meant that way. 

The band has been well recorded, 
and it is hoped that for their own sakes 
they will choose some better material 
for their next session. 

S.T. 


KAY STARR 
I Waited A Little Too Long (9601)/ 
Oceans Of Time (7537) 
(Capitol CL 13777) 

Kay sings the above-average torch 
song on the first side in her usual 
forthright style which, though it may 
not be to the taste of the purist, is 
nevertheless very well done in its way. 
The temvo is doubled halfway through 
and a sort of Mills Brothers vocal 
group added. The opening slow tempo 
chorus remains the best. 

On the reverse Kay is joined by 
Tennessee Ernie in a number which is 
reminiscent both in style and melody 
of “I'll Never Be Free.” 


The Story of Ferdinand (Velly Rell) Morton 
who claimed te have invented Jaz, 


ALAN LOMAX 


For three days he was shut up in a Wash- 
ington recording studio and told and played his 
story for ihe Library of Congress collection of folk 


The records which resulted are one of the 
most sought-after collections of jazz music in 
existence. 
Jelly Roll’s spoken narrative from these records in 
book form. 


Published by CASSELL & COMPANY LTD. 


In this book Mr. Lomax has presented 


18/- net 
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EMPRESS 
OF THE 


BLUES 
By 
RON STALEY 


EPTEMBER. with its lengthening 
shadows, grey mists and fading 
sunlight, is a fitting month to mark the 
anniversary of the death of Bessie 
Smith. All the sadness, nostalgia and 
evanescent beauty of her singing is 
paralleled by the moods of nature. and 
the approaching Autumn serves as a 
recurrent memorial to her tragic end. 

Bessie Smith! The one _ inimitable 
genius of the blues, towering mountain 
high above the rest of the field. A 
creative artist of the highest calibre. 
her fertile inspiration and _ instinctive 
style set a standard of blues singing 
that has never been equalled. 

I remember reading this line some- 
where: “Learn to enjoy Bessie Smith's 
kind o’ jazz—it is the only kind there 
is!’ written by James Asman. and only 
those who thoroughly understand the 
very essentials of jazz know how funda- 
mentally true is that statement. 

You can like Jack Teagarden: appre- 
ciate the Duke: get a kick out of the 
Russells—PeeWee and Luis, but if you 
cannot appreciate Bessie, you have not 
felt the true spirit of jazz. Listen to 
“Preachin’ the Blues.” or “In the 
House Blues.” (especially the latter) 


and perhaps then you will understand. 

Someone once wrote: * Like a lady 
walking through a field of corn with 
her gloves on. missing so much and so 
much.” and this certainly applies to 
those who cannot, will not or do not 
appreciate Bessie. 

Did I hear someone say: © There are 
others?” Of course there are. For 
instance, Ethel Waters. Alberta Hunter. 
Rosetta Howard. Grand, aren't they? 
But compare them with Bessie and the 
conclusion is inescapable. 

There is Trixie Smith. Ah, yes, one 
of my pin-up girls, and simply delicious 
singing “He May Be Your Man But 
He Comes To See Me Sometimes.’ 
But can Trixie be described as con- 
sistently terrific? Bessie was—she 


Bring uv your English reserves. Vic 
Lewis has the spirit of the blues deep 
down inside. and when he sings the 
blues come pouring out. like they did 
when he visited my home-town in 1944, 
Today I can only listen to his “* Mean 
Old Bed Bug Blues.” and ‘“ Low-down 
Empty Railway Station Blues.” but I 
must confess I hear him better on the 
econd title, for on the first I am com- 
pletely absorbed by the wonderful 
soprano saxophone. I don't like the 
darn things as a rule. but this is an ex- 
ception. This saxophone “sings” the 
blues as well as most human voices. 
However, saxophones are not. blues 
singers, so it is out of place to discuss 
the instrument in this article. 


I might go on to mention Neva 
Raphaello, Bill Bramwell, Beryl Bryden 
and other estimable performers in this 
country, but it would only serve to 
emphasize the fact that since her death. 
Bessie Smith has retained the un- 
assailable position she so surely held 
during her lifetime. 


So far in this article, mention has 
been limited to a number of blues 
singers with whose recorded work I am 
familiar. Also included should be 
Lilian Delk Christian. Ma Rainey. Ida 
Cox (and her superlative “Last Mile 
Blues"), Rosa Henderson. Josie Mills. 
Sippie Wallace, Lulu Whitby. and 
Bertha Chippie Hill. none of which. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Whether you are an established Record 

Collector or a begianer, the Best Service and 

the Jazz Records YOU most want are to be 
found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. 


Come and see for yourself our large selec- 
tion of Records, Foreign and Rare, New 
and Secondhand—catering for all tastes. 


Provincial Collectors are invited to send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST— 
ITS’ TERRIFIC! 


never made a record unworthy of her- 
self. 

Bring up your heavy guns, and intro- 
duce Sister Rosetta Tharpe shouting 
that “God Don't Like It.” or warning 
us about “ The Lonesome Road.” Mcsi 
of us enjoy listening to her. but it 
would take a good deal more than that 
to prove her better than Bessie Smith. 

Continue your attack with a battery 
of men. Jack Teagarden, Cow-Cow 
Davenport. Red Nelson, Joe Turner— 
wonderful Joe Turner! Sample his 
“Lonesome Graveyard.” Wants some 
beating. doesn’t it? So does Hot Lips 
Page with his * Just Another Woman.” 
But neither has the authenticity of our 
Bess. 

Play me O'Neil Spencer’s ‘Blue 
Dilemna” on Vocalion (if you have the 
Brunswick version, it is labelled “ Paste] 
Blue”) and I shall listen with pleasure. 
nevertheless it is not Spencer’s vocal 
that grips me but the lovely melody 
that follows. 

I could enthuse over Woody Herman 
(yes, you have read correctly—Woody 
Herman—one of the best of the modern 
school of blues singers until he started 
playing around with bop). Listen to 
his “River Bed Blues,” or “ Bessie’s 
Blues.” There was only one trouble 
with the Herd, and that was Neil Reid's 
superb dixieland trombone. “i drew 
attention away from Woody’s ‘singing! 
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except Ida Cox, I have had the pleasure 
of hearing. In spite of the obvious 
limitations of my collection, I feel 
quite confident that none of these 
artists could sing the blues better than 
Bessie Smith—so rightly called the 
“Empress of the Blues.” She always 
sang them; she always sang them per- 
fectly—Bessie couldn't help it! 


COW-COW DAVENPORT 
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SUPREME 
SINGER 
OF JAZZ 


By 
GUNTER H. BOAS 


T was one of my most memorable ex- 
periences when during a_ recent 
visit to England I was able to see Bessie 
Smith in her film, “St. Louis Blués.” 
From the screen she looked at me with 
all her dark beauty, and sang: “ My 
man’s got a heart like a rock cast in 
the sea.” 

Bessie was telling me the truth— 
stark and pitiless—just as she has 
always done whenever she sings the 
blues. 


As I watched her standing on the bar 
singing “St. Louis Blues,” her warm, 
powerful voice swept over me like a 
thunderstorm. I realised that in a shak- 
ing world Bessie represents something 
inviolate and permanent. 


For many years I have been collect- 
ing Bessie Smith’s recordings, and 
although at times the difficulties proved 
almost unsurmountable for one living 
in Germany, I now have a complete 
collection but for eleven records. All 
the trouble and expense incurred in 
finding these wonderful old Columbias 
has been amply revaid by the endless 
pleasure they have brought me. Now 
I have the satisfaction of having them 
beside me always, to be heard at the 
touch of a switch. 


Two discs, I think, are outstanding 
amongst her recorded works. One is 
“Nobody’s Blues But Mine.” (CoA. 
14098), and the other, “Cemetery 
Blues,” (CoA. 13001)—“I’m goin’ down 


BESSIE 


SMITH 


VOY OOO OC OOOO OO UUW 


It is not easy to write about Bessie 
Smith—her singing brings into play 
emotions and reactions almost too per- 
sonal to put into words. To me she 
personifies the supreme artist—embrac- 
ing all the joys and sorrows of the 
world—and I look upon the discovery 
and realization of her art as the pro- 
foundest experience of my life. 


MA RAINEY 


‘WHO 


VETERAN 
TAUGHT BESSIE SMITH 


THE GREAT 


to the cemetery ‘cause the world is all 
wrong.” Oh, how true! 

There are, of course, amongst her 
large output of uniformly high quality, 
many other recordings worthy of 
special mention. There is the wonder- 
fully relaxed and down-to-earth version 
of “Far Away Blues,” made in con- 
junction with Clara Smith (CoA. 13007). 
Clara sings the melody and Bessie im- 
provises the background—a combination 
which never fails to move me. Bessie’s 
“Muddy Water.” ‘“ Nobody Knows You 
When You're Down And Out,” “Oh 
Daddy Blues,’ “Reckless Blues,” and 
her powerful “On Revival Day,” must 
rank as immortal performances. 


Bessie could take almost any type 
of number; such things as “Kitchen 
Man,” “My Sweetie Went Away,” or 
“Baby, Won’t You Please Come Home, * 
and transform them into blues—the 
hymn of jazz. So we might as well 
change her title to read the “ Empress 
of Jazz.” 


Everybody learned from her. Great 
musicians like Louis Armstrong, Joe 
Smith, Charlie Green, Bix and Tea- 
garden were inspired by Bessie’s majes- 
tic phrases. 

Bessie Smith was born in 1894, in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. As a child 
she started her career singing with Ma 
Rainey. Ma, a veteran with wide ex- 
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perience in the business, taught Bessie 
to sing spirituals and the blues. 

In 1923, Frank Walker heard Bessie 
and took her to New York. A short 
time later she began her recording 
career, and became an over-night suc- 
cess. Triumphant theatre and night 
club appearances followed, and Bessie 
found herself a star—the “Empress of 
the Blues.” 

This great performer brought gran- 
deur to any song she sang, and when- 
ever she appeared in the South amongst 
her own people they would come from 
miles around to hear her. 

Although Bessie was making money 
hand over fist, and was enjoying suc- 
cess to its fullest, she never succeeded 
in saving. She earned fabulous 
amounts, which she spent without a 
thought for the future. And so in the 
early ‘thirties she was back in the same 
poverty-stricken condition she had been 
in when she first started singing. 

This was the period when the blues 
and New Orleans music were all but 
forgotten, and Bessie sank into obscur- 
ity along with them. In 1933 she made 
a brief return for her last recording date, 
sponsored by jazz critic John Hammond. 
When, after the lost years of silence. 
Bessie’s organlike voice was _ heard 
again, it was obvious that she was 
better than ever. 

It was on the 26th September, 1937. 
that this gifted woman lost her life 
in a tragic automobile accident. Such 
was the end of the great Bessie Smith 
—but her memory will live as long 
as the blues. 


‘Mag-List’ is a horrible word! 


But what else could we call it ? 


‘The Swing Shop Sales Bulletin and Collectors’ 
Periodical ’* would have been nicer . . . but what 
a mouthful! 


As a matter of fact, we nearly abbreviated it to 
‘* The Swing Shop Bull.’’ but it occurred to us that 
some of our overseas friends might not be con- 
versant with the vernacular! 

Why worry? A rose by any other name still 
smells, doesn’t it? And, at this very moment, 
large numbers of the right type of collector are 
being positively overpowered by our special ** Soir 
de Streatham ’’ redolence. 

Incidentally, we should explain that “‘ the right 
type ’’ is one who sends a 6/- yearly sub to our 

. wait for it! .. . MAG-LIST’’! The first 
issue (20 foolscap pp.) is only just out, so write 
straight away to:— 


Dave Carey, The Swing Shop, 


Mitcham Lane, Streatham, London, 
S.W.16. 
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HE last few vears have seen many 
innovations on the jazz scene, not 
the least of which has been the fusion 
of jazz with Afro-Cuban rhythms and 
instruments. The question of who first 
used African implications in jazz is one 
which is sure to provoke a lively argu- 
ment between enthusiasts of all styles 
and periods of jazz. Modern jazz, how- 
ever, by virtue of its short and recent 
history, can trace the “* Afro beat ” back 
to the middle ‘forties with such composi- 
tions as “Night In Tunisia,” and the 
recorded proof of the late Sid Catlett's 
introductory drumming on Gillespies’ 
“Shaw ‘Nuff’ (Musicraft/Parlophone). 

In late years the term “ Afro Cuban “ 
has become almost synonymous with 
two large bands, namely those of 
Machito and Dizzy Gillespie. It is with 
the former that we concern ourselves 
this month. 

Vogue V2065 “Cubop City” Pts 1 
and 2 (Roost 2587-2588) is the sole 
example of recorded Machito plus jazz 
soloists as yet available in this coun- 
try. The group is essentially the same 
as that used to back the soloings of 
Charlie Parker and Flip Phillips on the 
Mercury label (none issued here) and 
produces much the same sort of band 
sound. 


COMPELLING RHYTHMS 


The saxes possess a fast and dis- 
tinctive vibrato combined with a some- 
what “reedy” tone; the brass (in this 
case only a trumpet section) contribute 
short, stabbing punctuations; and the 
large rhythm section (probably piano, 
bass. orthodox drum kit, bongo and 
conga drums, timbales and maracas) 
produce a fluid sounding beat. moving 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 
New Issues - Bargains in Used Discs 
Foreign Records - - Jazz Magazines 


Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply 


Payne’s Music Shop 
(Proprietor : - Pete Payne) 


213, Bromley Road, London S.E.6. 
Member J.R.R.A. 


RETROSPECTION 


By ALUN MORGAN 


inexorably forward and_ underlying 
everything with pulsating rhythms. 

This band played at the Royal Roost 
(NYC) at the beginning of 1949, and 
during this period formed an effective 
backing for several modern musicians 
who had a preference for soloing with 
this type of group. The coupling in 
question comes from this period, and 
heavily features Howard McGhee 
(trumpet) and Brew Moore (tenor 
saxophone). 

McGhee. identified with the late swing 
period and the bop movement since its 
early days. is an extremely competent 


HOWARD McGHEE 


BOP TRUMPET THAT SWINGS 


musician, with a good tone and the 
ability to swing. Nevertheless, he has 
never attained the peak of distinction 
afforded his contemporaries, although 
the reason for this is obscure. It is 
probably attributable to the fact that 
McGhee has always been content to 
consolidate modern developments rather 
than play the part of an innovator. 

Brew Moore is a member of a large 
school of tenor players who have fol- 
lowed closely in the steps of Lester 
Young—the so-called “President” (or 
“Pres”) of contemporary jazz musicians. 
Few recordings of Moore’s work are 
available here, and note should be made 
of his solo on Kai Winding’s “Sid's 
Bounce ” (Melodisc) which employs the 
traditional 12 bar harmonies. “Five 
Brothers °/* Four And One Moore,” on 
the same label offers interesting com- 
parison between Moore and four other 
similar-styled tenor saxists. Moore is 
probably the closest to Young tonally- 
speaking and obviously has a deep- 
seated admiration for him. He is 
reported to have once said: “Anybody 
who doesn’t play like Lester is wrong ” 
(Down Beat, ist June. 1949). 
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*“ Cubop City * opens with the rhythm 
section (incorporating what sounds like 
a Chinese gong) working over some 
typically Afro Cuban rhythmic phrases. 
After some spread piano chords the 
sax section comes in with the baritone 
saxophone to the fore. A_ stabbing 
figure is contributed by the trumpets. 
and with their entry the rhythm section 
swings into the exciting rhythm usec 
for the rest of the performance. For 
those readers who wish to learn more 
about the various types of rhythms 
employed by Latin American and Afro 
Cuban bands, the recent series of 
Melody Maker articles by Ernest Borne- 
man is unreservedly recommended. For 
the average jazz follower (including 
this writer) it is probably sufficient to 
say that Machito’s group lays down the 
rhythmic pattern usually associated 
with this type of band. 


“CLOSED” STYLE 


Howard McGhee states the theme on 
trumpet, backed by the whole band 
playing a somewhat monotonous minor 
key riff. His trumpet gives way to a 
bridge passage played solely by the 
percussion instruments, which precedes 
Brew Moore's solo. From Moore's first 
note there is at once a feeling of 
smooth, easy riding swing closely allied 
to long melodic lines. The first six- 
teen bars with only percussion accom- 
paniment constitute what is probably 
the best part of the record. When the 
Machito saxes and brass commence 
their riffing they tend to conflict with 
the soloist’s variations. 


A second “percussion only” bridge 
passage serves as a link between sides 
1 and 2 on the record. Discreet piano 
chords announce the entry of McGhee’s 
trumpet, played with commendable 
restraint, for which his “closed” style 
of playing is well suited. Note his 
quotation from the theme of Charlie 
Parker’s “ Relaxin’ At Camarillo.” The 
addition of the band backing causes 
the general tension to mount and the 
climax is reached about two-thirds of 
the way through the side, with McGhee 
in the high register. and the band 
swinging well. Gradually the brass 
and sax sections drop away, leaving 
the solo trumpet alone over the per- 
cussion. The performance closes on a 
fade-out, with the rhythm - section 
pounding away like relentless 
machine. 


Surface and recording balance of this 


record are well uv to the high stan- 
dard set by Vogue Records. 
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PAYS 
ADVERTISE 


IN SOME 
OUT - OF - THE - WAY 
CORNERS OF FRANCE 


JAZZ 


By 


PAUL H. OLIVER 


INCE the years of the First World 
War, when Noble Sissle as drum- 
major of the 369th Infantry Regiment 
watched a_ sixty-year old woman 
Walking the Dog to the Regimental 
Band’s version of “The Army Blues,’ 
France has been the traditional Euro- 
pean home of hot music. With its 
virtual freedom from the restrictions 
of colour bar and union rules it has 
become the Mecca of jazz musicians 
from the States. Inevitably the French 
have formed their own jazz _ bands 
which today play to crowded halls and 
ecstatic audiences. It may be pointed 
out that Lyttelton has, if anything, a 
greater following than Luter, yet it 
cannot be said of Great Britain that 
the nation as a whole is jazz-conscious. 


I had heard with some misgivings 
that generally-speaking jazz apprecia- 
tion had declined in France since last 
I was there. I was determined there- 
fore on a recent visit to forgo the 
accepted haunts and to try to find my 
jazz elsewhere. Happily this did not 
prove as difficult as I had feared. 
Leaving Paris, where a black and red 
Bechet beamed from numerous walls 
while his music floated up to my win- 
dow all day from an ancient portable, 
my wife and I travelled to Lyons. Big 
Bill and Blind John Davis had passed 
that way some weeks before but the 
posters were still to be seen and the 
shopkeepers seemed loath to take then 
down. Further South, in Avignon 
where they had yet to appear, bills of 


yellow and black were aimed to cap- 
ture a dual market. In letters a foot 
high was proclaimed the “Celebrated 
American blues_ singer Big Bill 
Broonzy,” while below five-inch letters 
mentioned that the great pianist Blind 
John Davis would play stomps and 
boogie. A few yards along the wall a 
five-foot poster announced the “ Cele- 
brated pianist Blind John Davis,” who 
would be accomnanied of course, by 
the blues singer Big Bill Broonzy. 
Some measure of the effect of this 
enormous jazz publicity was indicated 
by the profusion of bills, which 
appeared to be displayed in one shop 
window in five. Needless to say the 
response merited the efforts. 


JAZZ IN THE RING 

Our journey took us to Nimes where, 
in the Roman Amphitheatre we saw a 
Spanish bull-fight. For a couple of 
hours before the Corrida the streets 
echoed with the shouts of students and 
of “cowboys” from the Camargue 
Nevertheless we were suprised and 
delighted to find most of the audience 
of some ten thousand singing and clap- 
ping to the choruses of “The Saints,” 
and “Panama,” as a group led by a 
passable trumpeter made the Proven- 
cale noon even hotted. 


As the jet black, satin skinned horses 
with flashing, gilded hooves pranced 
into the ring, and the first matador 
entered with his entourage, jazz for 
this enthusiast was temporarily for- 
gotten. 
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In a number of towns in the South— 
Montpelier for example—good bands 
can be heard. The Riviera was quieter 
than I had anticipated, but posters in- 
dicated good prospects for the future. 
In the Alps I hardly expected to find 
anything hotter than the engines of 
the S.N.C.F. coaches as they coped 
with the tortuous Route Napoleon, so 
the appearance of a small group 
in Digne was a welcome surprise. On 
the Alpine fringe, in Grenoble, jazz 
was well-organised with a group, led, 
I believe, by a former sideman of 
Claude Luter (I must admit negli- 
gence: I did not enquire his name) to 
the fore. 


Jazz, as they say, is where you find 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 
(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W.11. 
7.30 te 11.00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 4/- 
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it and I can only speak of those places 
I visited, but it seemed to me that in 
France it was of sufficient importance 
to the public as a whole and not mere!y 
to a small section of it. to make the ex- 
tensive advertising schemes of the Hot 
Club of France well worth-while. As 
success will breed success so were their 
efforts bearing fruit. Far from there 
being any apparent decline of interest. 
we found versons in all walks of life 
who had a fair knowledge of the music: 
who knew of many of the principal 
musicians: and who showed not merely 
tolerance but real a»preciation. The 
music is to be found in the most un- 
likely places, though having returned 
to Paris I was scarcely prepared to 
find. as I did. a band rehearsing Bunk 


Johnsen numbers beneath the end arch 
of the Pont Neuf! 

In Paris it is not difficult to seek 
out a number of more or less hot 
groups playing in the basements of the 
Quartier Latin whilst amateur Existen- 
tialist philosophers add to the atmos- 
phere of garlic and tobacco smoke and 
expound on decay. It was here in the 
Quartier Latin that we spent our last 
evening in France in a little cafe where 
a proprietress of Wallerian proportions 
and her Arab cook regaled us with 
escargots. Chiche kebab and_ baclava. 
We began our meal to the playing of a 
Spanish guitarist whose place when he 
departed was instantly taken by an- 
other. a man with an exceptional voice 
and instrumental techniaue. After a 


few songs in French and, for the bene- 
fit of some Latin girls at an adjacent 
table. in Italian, he complied with my 
entreaties for a cante hondo. He sang 
not one, but several and I was gratified 
to be able to confirm the blues-like 
content and similar structure, but I 
must admit to finding only a slight 
resemblance in the music. Obligingly 
he followed with a fado from Portugal 
which was of a similar nature. Rapidly 
he won the admiration—and the francs 
all of us in the cafe. Soon the 
whole place was rocking as we clapped 
and stamped and sang—well no, not 
“Eh, La Bas!” or “Sister Kate,”—it was 
“Valencia!” But then, jazz is not the 
only international music. 
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Planned for 
SERVICE and COMFORT 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


(National Radio Service & T.V. Co.) 


82, High St,, St. Johns Wood, 


EASY TO REACH—ONLY 10 MINUTES 


IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO CALL, OUR 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT WILL 
DEAL PROMPTLY & EFFICIENTLY 


THE 
RECORD SHOP 


Props.: Stan & Bert Wilcox 


London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRimrose 6725 


FROM PICCADILLY 


WITH YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


by Mel Powell 
Red Lignt/Hallelujah 


SONNY STITT QUARTET 
P.S. | love you/This can't be love 


come home 


ZOOT SIMS QUARTET 
Trotting /Swinging 


BUFF LABEL SERIES (6/5$d. inc. Tax) 
GLENN MILLER’S UP-TOWN HALL GANG led 
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I can't get started/The way you look tonight .. 


Vic LEWIS AND HIS AMERICAN JAZZMEN 
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* Send 6d. in Stamps for New Complete Catalogue listing 
over 300 records 
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ZOOT SIMS QUARTET 


Swinging 

It had to be you 
Trotting 

| wonder who 


MELODY MAKER ALL STARS (Poll Winners 1952) 


20-002 
My Silent Love 
Jane-O 
Dancing in the Dark 
Memories of you 

20-001 


10-243 Leap Year (Takes 2 & 4) 
Up the Poll (Takes 2 & 4) M-M- Special 
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E docked in New York in the early 
hours of Tuesday, October 23. 
After the Immigration and Customs 
formalities were over, I was met in 
the French Line offices on West 48th 
Street by Walter C. Allen, the well- 
known collector, of Belleville, New 
Jersey. He bundled me and my two 
bags into his British-made “Anglia” and 
drove me to the Automat for lunch. 


Walt is a quiet, unassuming chap, 
with a wide and extensive collection, 
and a superb knowledge of jazz. He 
took me round New York that after- 
noon to see as many of its jazz per- 
sonalities as could be found in such 
limited time. Our first stop was on 
West 66th Street, a rather dingy 
thoroughfare off Lincoln Square, at 
the office of Jacob S. Schneider. 


~ Mr. Schneider was sitting at a desk 
piled high with legal documents. He 
is a typical New Yorker, in so far as he 
welcomes even complete strangers 
warmly. “Come with me,” he said, 
“you must see my collection. You 
probably don’t think I’ve got as many 
records as I say in the ads., huh? Well, 
take a_ look.” 


We looked. Then we looked again. 
It was fantastic! Every available incr 
of space was occupied with records: 
hundreds, thousands, of all kinds, from 
the commercial Sammy Kayes—~*‘ I've 
got a market for those, too!’-—to the 
rarest Olivers. It was like visiting 
Aladdin’s cave. 


STACKS OF WAX 


“Most of these are in alphabetical 
order of artists’ names,” explained 
Jacob, “but take a look in here. I 
haven't even got around to indexing 
these.” He flung open a door with a 
dramatic gesture, as if he were calling 
the attention of the court to Exhibit A. 
All over the floor, to a height of three 
or four feet, were piled thousands more 
records. From somewhere far away I 
heard Jacob’s voice: “ Well? Do I ex- 
aggerate in my ads.? Some of you 
fellows over there seem to think I do.” 


He seemed hurt to think that many 
collectors regard his claims as _ idle 
sales talk. But I have seen that huge 
stock, and I have bought specimens 
from it—things I’ve wanted for years, 
mostly in mint condition, and though 
Jacob is in the business for money, 
he seemed genuinely loath to sell many 


American Journey 
By BRIAN RUST 
(PART I.) 
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of the gems I selected that day. He 
picked up a brand new Morton Gennett 
of “Tia Juana.” that commercial oz 
1924 that. with its “Spanish tinge” 
might have been writtera for Jelly. 
“Look at this!” he said, almost rue- 
fully. “You pay me for it. You'll 
feel the pinch for a while. Then it'll 
go—like a wound healing. But you'll 
have got something lovely that'll go 
on giving you pleasure for years. TU 
have made a few bucks. In three 
months, they'll have gone—gone on 


OMER SIMEON 


nothing I can show you. And I'll never 
see another copy in this condition.’ 
Jacob was right. of course. A thing of 
beauty. such as the Morton, is a joy 
forever. Its sound, beside a dubbing 
of a dubbing. is incomparably beauti- 
ful. 


As I was going, Jacob handed me 
some old catalogues. “Take ’em,.” he 
said. “I want to make you a little 
present.” Then, it seemed with a:sigh. 
he returned to the business of settling 
other people's troubles. I saw him 
several times before I sailed home, 
and no matter how busy he was, th‘s 
slightly bald, energetic lawyer droppel 
what he was doing and attended to 


me. He has an enviable reputation for 
promptitude in America. 


THROWN OUT 


Walt and I staggered outside. After 
the effects of the immensity of the 
Schneider collection had had time to 
work off, Walt suggested we should 
try and beard Clarence Williams in 
his junk shop on 125th Street. We 
drove through Harlem, to the Thrift 
Shop where Clarence Williams runs a 
second-hand trade under the keen eye 
of a manager. In his boss’s absence, 
the manager allowed us to peruse the 
stock of old records at the back of the 
shop. We found such gems as “ Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” in Neapolitan, 
and some dreadfully corny “blues” 
(sic) on Regal. We also found a test 
OKeh of “Sweet Emmaline,” sung by 
Andy Pendleton, accompanied by the 
owner of the shop. At a dime each, 
these were not ruinously expensive. 
Returning there four days later, we 
were summarily ejected when the 
manager discovered that the purpose 
of our visit was to jot down matrix 
numbers from the stock, without buy- 
ing. ‘“ We’ve worn our welcome out,” 
said Walt sadly, as we headed for the 
Goodwill Center a few blocks away, 
where we consoled ourselves with some 
Memphis Fives and Johnny Dunns for 
a nickel each. 


RYAN’S 


Continuing our afternoon trip. Walt 
suggested a visit to see Bill Grauer of 
The Record Changer. Bill was 
pleased to meet us, but he was in a 
hurry, so we had only a few minutes 
chat while removing some of the dirt 
of the Thrift Shop from our hands. 
Leaving him, we passed on to the next 
stop, which was Omer Simeon’s apart- 
ment. We were just in time to catch 
the great Creole clarinettist coming in 
from a shopping expedition. We chat- 
ted for some time, then Walt suggested 
we have some dinner. 


“I’m on the stand at 8.30 at Ryan’s,” 
said Omer. ‘Come down there and 
hear the band. It’s Wilbur de Paris’s 
Rampart Street Ramblers.” 


It was good to know that Omer had 
a job. “I’ve got to get my hair cut,” 
he explained, “so why not take a walk 
and pick me up here? After we've had 
something to eat, we'll go on down 


to Ryan’s. 


“Good idea,” said Walt. So we wan- 
dered round the vicinity for a time, 
then met Omer and dined at Frank’s on 
125th Street. The size of American 
meat dishes staggered me; it seemed 
impossible that anyone could eat such 
huge helpings as matter of course. 
But we all set to, discussing the old 
days, the old records, the old musicians 
and their music, until it was time to 
go to Ryar’s. 


(to be continued) 
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F you are familiar with the London 
jazz scene then you know Beryl 
Bryden. Wherever there is jazz music, 
or a haunt of jazz musicians, Beryl 
is sure to turn up sometime during the 
proceedings. It is positively startling 
to move from club to club, and at each 
to be confronted by the smiling Beryl! 
Out-of-town visitors have been known 
to attribute the phenomenon to such 
varying causes as an excess of strength 
in the London beer they have con- 
sumed; the hypnotic effect of the 
noxious atmosphere at certain clubs 
where the air-conditioning plant has 
fallen into decrepitude: or some highly 
efficient system of jet propulsion con- 
cealed within the Bryden frame. 


Whatever the means of these incred- 
ible feats of speed and circulation. they 
apparently have no ill-effect on Beryl’s 
health which. in marked contrast to 
the pallid and wan musicians and fans 
surrounding her. manifests the lustiest 
vigour. 

Beryl’s appearances are not by any 
means limited to the Metropolis. and 
performances with numerous bands all 
over the country, together with various 
undesignated activities (doubtless con- 
nected with jazz) which take her to 
outlandish places, have made her known 
in the most distant corners of the 
land. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 


Back Issues—3/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1951. 
Limited supply only—21/- each, post free. 
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BERYL BRYDEN AND WASHBOARD 


It was twelve years ago that Beryl 
and a friend started the Norwich 
Rhythm Club, and a year later that the 
former commenced making frequent 
week-end visits to London to hear the 
music at Feldmans. Jigs. and similar 
clubs. 


FIRST JOB 

In 1942, Beryl moved to Cambridge, 
where before long she became secre- 
tary of the local Rhythm Club, and 
started singing with the resident band. 
This was a group led by pianist Tim 
Moore. which proved popular at various 
U.S. army camps in the vicinity. 

In 1945. Beryl decided to move per- 


manently to London. and_ inevitably 
started listening to George Webb's 
pioneer revivalist band. which at that 
time was playing at the West London 
Rhythm Club and the Red Barn, Bex- 
ley Heath. It wasn't long before she 
was singing with this group, and 
made her first broadcast with them 
on the European Service of the B.B.C.. 
on 5th December, 1945, singing “ Black 
and Blue.” 

Eventually she joined the late John 
Haim’s Jelly Roll Kings. and when the 
Cooks Ferry Inn Club started she also 
seng with the newly-formed Freddy 
Randall band. 

When the Graeme Bell Australian 
Jazz Band initially visited this country. 
and re-popularised jazz for dancing. 
Beryl made many appearances with 
them, and it was largely on the sugges- 
tions of members of this band _ that, 
early in 1949, she formed her own 
group—Beryl’s Backroom Boys. Beryl 
handled vocals and washboard (plus 
customers whose attention wandered 
from the music) and the band made a 
number of successful appearances. It 
broadcast in BBC “Jazz Club” on 
Derby Day, 1949, with very favourable 
reactions. 

In due course Beryl decided to return 
to solo work, and following a period 
with Freddy Randall, when she filled 
the dual role of manager/vocalist, she 
has been free-lancing ever since. 

The list of bands with which she has 
appeared reads like a guide to British 
jazz: suffice it to mention: Lyttelton, the 
Saints. the Yorkshire Jazz Band, Silk. 
Daniels. Galbraith and Laurie. She 
has made several broadcasts with Ran- 
dall and the Cy Laurie Four, and 
recorded for Esquire. 

Anyone that has heard Beryl sing 
knows that she has a real feeling for 
jazz. Coupied with this is a personality 
of charm and intelligence. Her popu- 
larity with all who know her is well- 
merited. 


For your Jazz Cibrary 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— SHEET MUSIC— 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 
3 ” ” ” ” ” bie 3/- 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada's only Jazz 
Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
11/3 per year. 
Special Tria} Offer—3 copies for 1/- 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE, 

Published intermittently by New Orleans 
Jazz Club. 

Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which in- 
cludes copies of THE SECOND LINE as and 
when _ issued. 

Trial Copy—1/9 post free. 
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Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy Bol- 
den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. 
Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 
tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 

Home is in a Southern Town. 
3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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PREACHIN’ 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


T is rather late to be writing about 
the appearance in this country of 
Lonnie ‘Johnson, but this is the first 
opportunity I have had to deal with 
his six day tour of the main towns, 
and his Festival Hall concert. It was 
a thousand pities that his performance 
at the latter was so far below the 
standard he reached later under the 
management of the Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton Office. That his debut before the 
British jazz public should be poorly 
handled was deplorable. The blame 
for this must fall partly on_ the 
N.F.J.O. (it must be admitted they 
were having a bad time dealing with 
that moronic body, the Musician's 
Union) who should have warned him 
just what the fans expected, and 
partly on Lonnie’s own broad _ shoul- 
ders for underestimating the musical 
taste of his audience. Even when 
singing the few genuine blues that 
Lonnie thought fit to give us, he was 
obviously ill at ease and far from 
relaxed, while his guitar playing was 
limited in the extreme (one monoton- 
ous guitar fill-in throughout his other- 
wise fine version of “Careless Love.” 
became almost unbearable before he 
had finished). The atmosphere of 
tension backstage—only natural under 
the circumstances—cannot have helped 
matters. Yes, the M.U. did a great 
job — they successfully robbed the 
British jazz supporters (who help to 
keep some of their members in work) 
of the advertised show, and at the 
same time, by advising the musicians 
against taking part. prevented tltese 
players from earning a considerable 
sum in salaries. I hope they are 
satisfied! 


In criticising the M.U. I should make 
make it clear I am not defending all 


Photo) 


(Century Press 


MARIE BRYANT, LONNIE JOHNSON AND HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


that the N.F.J.O. has done. I believe 
there have been faults on both sides. 
Unfortunately it would appear that 
each side has tended to distort the 
facts in a vain effort to make its case 
good. In all fairness, we must thank 
the people concerned for giving us the 
opportunity of hearing such fine jazz- 
men as Ralph Sutton and _ Lonnie 
Johnson. What happened when the 
artists arrived here, does not affect 
the main issue. Sutton and Johnson 
appeared and played for us! For that 
I, and I am sure countless others. are 
deeply grateful. Dare I suggest that 
next time the organization should be 
a little better? It could be a Jot better 
in the ovinion of many. 


TRANSFORMATION 


Let me now turn to the tour made 
by Lonnie Johnson for the Lyttelton 
Organization. This started in the 
North and gradually worked South. 
It was exactly five days later then, that 
London had the opportunity of hearing 
Lonnie Johnson for the second time. 
What a different Lonnie it was! Here 
was something of the old, and much- 
loved. blues singer; the artist who 
made all those fine Okeh and Bluebird 
sides. Although without the valuable 
support of Lyttelton and his band 
(once again we must thank the M.U. 
for this!) Lonnie gave us the blues. 
beautifully sung. and _ beautifully 
played. This time he performed with 
real feeling and enjoyment... he 
was obviously in good shave from the 
first note. The reason? Well, I think 
I can tell you; Lonnie was working 
for an organization that could really 
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organize (and I speak from personal ex- 
perience), an organization that does not 
lose its head should things go wrong. 
Humph, Jim Godbolt and Lyn Dutton, 
were on hand to advise Lonnie (in a 
tactful manner) just what the crowd 
would expect of him. The result was 
that Johnson was able to strike very 
nearly his best form. It is true there 
were one or two near “pop” numbers 
(“ Prisoner of Love”) but even these 
were sung with subtlety and sincerity, 
plus real jazz feeling. Furthermore, 
Johnson’s guitar, both solo and in the 
role of accompaniment, showed a great 
improvement on the Festival Hall con- 
cert. 

One of the best features of this 
brief tour was the singing (and jazz 
dancing) of beautiful Marie Bryant. 
the ex-Duke Ellington singer and star 
of “ Jammin’ The Blues.” Marie is not 
a blues singer (in spite of what Mr. 
Jack Bentley may write in Musical 
Express concerning her “ Blues style”). 
but she is very definitely a jazz singer 
in the wider sense of the term. That 
she has modelled herself on Louis Arm- 
strong is evident, but with enough in- 
dividuality to make her a top-grade 
jazz artist. Her best solo number was 
“Blue Turning Gray Over You.” whicn 
she sang with fire and enthusiasm. Her 
duets with Lonnie were delightful. 
These two might have been singing 
together for years. In actual fact they 
met for the first time at the Festival 
concert and gave their first show two 
days later. As Johnson said to me at 
Brighton: “I don’t know what I would 
have done without Marie; she’s a won- 
derful little trouper and a fine singer.” 
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I would like to pay my small tribute to 


Miss Bryant. A lovely girl and a singer 
worthy of the Ellington band. No 
greater praise can be given to any 
vocalist. So much for the concerts, 
before I leave the subject of Lonnie 
Johnson. I would like to make a final 
summing up. 

It is useless to compare Johnson with 
an up-country singer such as Big B.l 
Broonzy. who although having lived 
in Chicago on and off for years. still 
retains his original style (or most of 
it). Many collectors to whom I have 
spoken have tried to do this. which 1s 
most unfair to Lonnie. I dislike making 
generalizations, but perhaps I may be 
pardoned if I do so in this Case. 
Roughly (and this is very. very roughly) 
there are two main types. or styles. 
of blues singer: the city singer, and the 
country singer. In between. there are. 
of course. numerous mixtures and 
variants, but we will not bother with 
these for a moment. The blues are st I! 
a vital living force. and are still being 
sung by the coloured folk. The rural 
singer such as Big Bill, Blind Lemon, 
etc., sings the pure unadulterated blues. 
and very naturally appeals strongly to 
the purist. However. when the great 
migration to the big cities took place 
(and this migration continues in a 
lesser degree to-day), the Negro 
brought his blues to towns throughout 
the United States (and later to the 
night snots. in many cases to be ex- 
ploited by the smart boys, but that’s 
another story). Chicago was one ot 
the main resting places for the coloured 
population, and to the Windy City came 
the deev country singers. Naturally 
the form of the blues changed, the 
singer was now singing about city 
problems. His ideas and way of life 
had altered. The popular songs of the 


day entered into his life: it was only 
natural that he would sing a certain 
amount of what we call commercial 
stuff (even the wonderful Bessie Smith 
recorded such pvopular Tin Pan Alley 
tunes as “Alexander’s Ragtime Band”). 
In some cases the material was altered 
by the singer, in others the material 
brought about a change in the artist 
(not always for the better). A dexzree 
of refinement in style of delivery took 
place. At best the city style produced 
singers of the auality of Rubberlegs 
Williams. James Rushing and Alton 
Redd. all of whom have adop:ed tne 
urban form. regardless of their back- 
ground. At worst we have to suffer the 
pseudo blues of the Eckstine-inspired 
moaners. Examples of this style are. 
alas, only too numerous, and need no 
amplification from me. 


COMMERCIALISM 

Where. then does Lonnie fit in this 
jig-saw puzzle? I would suggest that 
he is a middle piece in the pattern. A 
singer who has been influenced greatly 
by the commercialism around him. I 
fear that he really loves to sing the 
sentimental ballad, perhaps 2ven more 
than his traditional blues. I hasten to 
add that he sings these lush items with 
great artistry but to the blues lover 
this is little conscfation. Fortunately. 
Johnson demonstrated that he can still 
sing a city blues with great feelings, 
getting very near his best in such 
numbers as *Somebcdy’s Got To Go.” 
“Rocks In My Bed” and “Mr. Jelly 
Roll Baker.” 


As an instrumentalist Lonnie is still 
among the best guitarists living. 
although at times his work can be very 
uninspired. TI still cannot take kindly 
to the electric guitar, even in the hands 
of Mr. Johnson. I believe that since 


REPRODUCING 


Prices:— 
“R.D.” Minor 
“R.D.” Baby 


Rodeveo House.’”’ 


JAZZ RECORDS 


Our “Baby” and * Minor” Amplifiers have been specially designed 
to be able to cope with both old and new records. Both may be 
used with modern lightweight pick-ups and include a selector switch 
to give correct tonal balance for British, American, and L.P. records. 


The “Minor” is a small compact unit giving 3/4 watts output, whilst 
the “ Baby” gives 5/6 watts output and features a separate control 
unit which facilitates mounting in a cabinet. 


Detailed illustrated leaflets describing both Amplifiers will be forwarded 
post free on request. 


All Long-Playing Jazz Records available bv post. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CO. (eet. “s”, 


116. Blackheath Road. 
Greenwich. London, S.E.10. 


(Telephone: TiDeway 1723) 


£11 Os. Od. 
£21 Os. Od. 
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he gave uv the finger-plucking style 
and took to the plectrum, his playing 
has undergone a change for the woise. 
Nevertheless, I must repeat, he is suJl 
a great instrumentalist. Johnson has 
travelled a long road since he left 
New Orleans but I am grateful that I 
have had a chance of hearing him in 
person. I have a very soft spot in my 
heart for his blues. and I hove we shall 
have a chance of hearing him agata. 
I know he likes the British audiences. 


* * * 


I believe in the past Mr. Lightly and 
Politely has expressed a liking for 
Wynonie Harris. After having heard 
his * Luscious Woman ” / “ Lovin’ 
Machine” (Vogue V2111) I cannot 
understand this enthusiasm (or am 1 
wrongly attributing the L. and P. 
admiration? I have not checked back 
on my reading). It is true that Harris 
has a fine lusty voice (in the most 
marked city tradition!) but his raater- 
ial is banal in the extreme. The band 
backing him plays with a beat, nut 
with very little subtlety Best thiag 
about it is a goodish alto. I suspect 
that both sides were aimed at the Juke 
Box market. Wynonie Harris will have 
to do a lot better than this before he 
rates very highly with me. 


* * * 


Tempo records have a_ wonderful 
blues item on their list for this month. 
Hard Dallas Blues”/*Jig Head 
Blues” by Ramblin’ Thomas. Little is 
known of this fine country singer. 
Index lists him as George Thomas (no 
relation to the old McKinney's sax 
man!) and he made a few sides for 
the Paramount label back in the late 
‘twenties. These two titles come frum 
that period and have long. bcen 
amongst my most cherished possessions. 
“Jig Head” is a drinking blues which 
Thomas sings with infinite sadness (:n 
fact he is a very mournful blues man 
with a load of sorrow to weigh him 
down). The backing is also sad in 
character and equally well surg. A 
Gisc which every blues tover will went 
to have. Catalogue number is ‘Tempo 
R. 51. Get a copy right away. 


TAILPIECE 

“Radio announcer’ Robert Mac- 
Dermot put on a request-record, ‘ Ugly 
Child’ during ‘Housewives Choice’ 
yesterday. After it had ended he 
paused, then told listeners: ‘ Well, after 
that abuse we had better hear some- 
thing pleasant.’ The B.B.C. is consider- 
ing banning the record from fanuly 
programmes ” (From Daily 
Mirror.) To Robert MacDermot and 
the B.B.C. I award a special bauble 
Such stupidity deserves some recogni- 
tion. 
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AZZ 


ON AND OFF THE 


AIR 


BY REX HARRIS 


IHHOSE readers who been 
stricken with tonsillitis will app- 
reciate the jaundiced outlook in this 
month’s meanderings: those who ima- 
gine so mistakenly that the word is 
simply a grand name for a sore throat 
will think it is an excuse for slackness. 
While not actually given up for lost, 

I was, however, visited at frequent 
intervals by doctor and a nurse, who 
squirted me so full of penicillin that 
I am now setting up as a Mouldy Fig 
Bank. Alas, also it all occurred on 
my holiday, and my proposed visit to 
the Swanage Rhythm Club was can- 
celled at the last moment. Private 
apologies went to Secretary Ronald 
Jackson, which are now endorsed pub- 

Seems to be a lot of mail collecting 
in my J.J. file, so will wipe off some of 
the earlier letters. 4059960 L.A.C. 
Hirst of Malta, G.C., asks for the 
line-up of the New Orleans Wanderers 
on the four Columbia sides issued 
fairly recently:— “Papa Dip’/* Too 
Tight.” and “Perdido St. Blues’/ 
“Gatemouth.” This was as follows, and 
may be useful to others, as well as 
L.A.C. Hirst:—Geo. Mitchell, Kid Ory. 
Johnny Dodds, Stomp Evans, Lil 
Hardin, Johnny St. Cyr, Baby Dodds. 

* * 

Very interesting letter from Mynheer 
(hope that is correct—one has to be 
so careful of one’s linguistic efforts 
these days!) Ir. G. Vreendenburgh, of 
The Hague. who corrects with 
regard to some information I gave in 
JAZZ. He says that it was not Peter 
Schilperoort who founded the “Swing 
Papas.” he only jeined this band in 
1939. replacing clarinettist van der 
Vliet. an ardent adherent of Pee Wee 
Russell. who retired from the field in 
that year. The “Swing Papas” had 
at that time already been playing a 
couple of years under the leadership 
of their tenor-saxophonist Joop Stout- 
jesdick. After World War II, Schil- 
peroort continued the band under the 
name “Orchestra of the Dutch Swing 
College.” which is nor a_ translation. 
but their real name; for almost every 
band in Holland uses an English name. 
I am indebted to my corresvondent for 
this information, and will make the 
necessary correction on page 198 in 
any future edition. 


The tape has arrived from David 
Mylne for the long-promised review of 
the New Orleans broadcast on the 
Scottisn Service, but owing to illness, 
I have not yet had the opportunity to 
hear it. Normal service will be 
resumed as soon as possible. 


* * * 


Senor Nestor P. Ortiz Oderigo, the 
author of Estetica del Jazz, has 
written asking if I have any duplicate 
j I would be willing to 


jazz books 
exchange with him. I have exhausted 


BABY DODDS 


my resources. so pass on the news to 
you readers. If any reader cares to 
write him with a list of disposals, ex- 


changes may be made. His address is 
Oro 2431, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Incidentally, he has sent me a copy 
of his book, and jhas) asked me to 
review it. At the moment I haven't 
the time to learn Spanish, but I have 
managed to plod through a fair bit with 
the aid of schoolboy Latin, adolescent 
Italian and indifferent French. Any 
charming Spanish jazz-lover care to 
give me a hand? ’ 

* * 


Did a double-take when glancing 
through Radio Times the other day. 
and saw the magic names of Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton and Wally Fawkes 
listed in a “Calling All Forces” pro- 
gramme. Spent excited time during 
preliminaries waiting for big moment, 
but when they appeared was I dis- 
appointed! Not their fault... they 
seemed to be swamped by the Stan- 
ley Black Orchestra. H.L. and W-F. 
struggled manfully, but I bet they 
wished they had their own rhythm 
section present. 

* * * 


Those who remember Leslie 
Perowne’s hard fight on behalf of jazz 
when he was a B.B.C. producer ten 
years ago will be interested to know 
that he is now programme director 
of the Nigerian Broadcasting Service. 
In his latest letter he says: “Tom 
Chalmers and I have already been on 
tour recording native orchestras and 
we've got some very interesting stuff. 
I’m going to the Northern Region for 
ten davs next Saturday, and shall, I 
hope. come back with some_ good 
tapes.” 

Good luck, Leslie, and I hope we 
shall fear some of them on the air 
when you return for leave in nine 
months or so. 

* * * 

REX RECOMMENDS: He doesnt 
this month. Neither inclination nor 
records recently issued to justify this 
feature. Perhaps next month. Quien 
sabe? (Estetica has gone to my head.) 


THE ORCHESTRA OF THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE 
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BLUES 


Dear Sirs, 

I was wondering if you could possibly 
publish in a future issue of your excellent 
magazine a page or (dare I say it?) two 
of photographs of some of the famous blues 
singers. 

Like hundreds of other collectors I have 
got most of the blues records available in 
this country, but I have no idea what the 
singers look like. — JOHN J. THOMAS. 
Stockport, Cheshire. 

(Pictures of blues singers—especially the 
early ones—are amongst the most difficult « f 
all photographic material to obtain. From 
time to time, however, we manage to unearth 
some of these elusive prints, and recently we 
have been particularly lucky in this respect. 
Mr. Thomas should watch out for Derrick 


Stewart-Baxter’s feature in forthcoming 
issues ... . Eds.) 

* * * 

SAY IT ISN'T SO 
Dear Sirs, 


I have only recently entered the jazz field. 
In point of fact this is more by way of a 
return—I used to collect recordings before 
the war, but unfortunately lost most of them 
during that event. 

My collection then consisted largely ol 
Bix, Trumbauer, Henderson, etc., on Parlo- 
phone. 

When the old bug bit again recently I dug 
out my copies of the three booklets Edgar 
Jackson compiled for EMI during the war. 

I gaily worked through them, marking up 
the records I would like to obtain. Imagine 
my horror when I brought the latest Parlo- 
phone catalogue! 

What has happened to all those gems in 
the EMI lists? 

I see that HMV are doing well by Morton. 
and the new independent companies are 
looking after march music in no small way. 

I'm not complaning that there arent 
enough records to buy—on the contrary— 
but I have wide tastes, and the three names 
mentioned above seem to be fast dis- 
appearing from the lists. 

Is this wholesale deletion the initial stages 
in a new re-issuing policy? I can’t believe 
that these deletions are intended to be ot 
a permanent nature when interest in jazz 
appears to be growing all over the country. 

Our major companies have always lagged 
where jazz is concerned; after two years of 
English LP there is still precious little for the 
jazz man to choose from—bias beats com- 
merce it seems. — L. E. MOCKFORD, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


* * * 


SWING BANDS 
Dear Sirs, 

As a regular reader of Jazz Journal, | 
should like to suggest that a series of articles 
dealing with the recorded work of the big 
bands of the swing era might well te 
included in future issues. 

On looking through my collection recentiv 
1 found that apart from Ellington, I had 
very few discs of fine coloured bands such as 
Lunceford’s, Chick Webb’s, Henderson's, 
Andy Kirk’s, etc. The reason I have fought 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps to cover each query. 


shy of buying records of this type is simply 
that I do not know which are worthwhile. 

I feel that other, readers may be in a 
similar position, and an article on each of 
of these, and other such bands, giving per- 
haps a short biographical note, plus details 
of available recordings, soloists featured, etc.. 
and recommended titles, would be of very 
great assistance to those who enjoy all good 
jazz, and not just one style. — T. J. 
HIGGINS, Stourport, Worcs. 

(For a long time we have wanted to run 
exactly such a series as suggested by Mr. 


Higgins. The problem is to find someone 
willing to undertake the work involved. Any 
volunteers? . . . . Eds.) 
* * 
CHANGES 
Dear Sirs, 


Further to the article in your July issue. 
perhaps readers will be interested to learn 
that recently the Portsmouth Jazz Band 
underwent various changes of personnel, and 
that at the same time it was decided that the 
old name should be replaced by a new one. 
Thus came into being the Ron Male Jazz- 
men. 

Ron Male, besides leading the band on 
clarinet also doubles on tenor saxophone—a 
perfect duplicate of Boyce Brown! Doug 
Powerhouse Whitfield swings his trumpet- 
cornet with great zeal, indicative of his 
admiration for Jimmy McPartland. Don 
Barker's trombone chair has been replaced 
by old-timer Jimmy Horne, whose mellow 
but forthright, round tone reminds one of 
our own Don McCaffer. The piano stool 
has been taken over by Marine musician 
Bob Horton, from Newark, Notts. This 
agile instrumentalist also doubles on clarinet 
and tenor saxophone. Ted Piggott is now 
resident guitarist, still handles the 
arrangements. Last but not least is the very 
excellent drummer, Dereque Adye, who 
replaces Jackie Watts. 

Now the re-formed group is settling down 
their style of playing has shown marked 
improvement, and various engagements at 
Southsea’s Savoy Ballroom, Southampton 
Rhythm Club, Winchester Jazz Club and the 
Gosport Rhythm Club demonstrate _ their 
nonularitv.§ in the south, — FRANK 
HURLOCK, Horndean, Hants. 


* * * 


ON THE SYNCO TRAIL 
Dear Sirs, 

It might interest readers of George W. 
Kay's excellent aricle in the July issue to 
learn that I have, with the invaluable and 
indispensible aid of Pete Cantwell, discovered 
that the Synco Jazz Band of ‘he Pathes was 
not the McKinney group at all. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


Jus. who they were is not clear at present, 
but they seem to have been white: and as 
such are identifiable, at least in part, with 
the Tampa Blue Jazz Band on Okeh (whose 
cornetist was one * Jewels" — Jules Levy 
Jnr., bet!), Porter's Blue Devils, and there 
could easily have been a connection with 
some of the Six Black Diamonds and certain 
of the Lanin bands that recorded ‘‘ Shake It 
And Break It’ so well and so often.— 
BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 


* * * 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Dear Sirs, 

The McKinney article by George Kay in 
the July issue was really splendid. Thank 
goodness some attention is being paid to 
this group at long last, although it is, I 
suppose, no small wonder that its subtleties, 
finesse and whimsical humour have airily 
been dismissed as effere by to-day’s blood, 
sweat and beers” brigade, A prominent 
jazz fersonality told me, not so long ago, 
that he had always considered the group to 
be “just a dance band!” . . . How far from 
jazz can you get? 

Nesbitt, perhaps the MOST underrated 
musician and influence in jazz, has been 
almost completely ignored whilst protracted 
prostration has been accorded to musical 
incompetents on the grounds vhat they have 
“natural” or folk” talent, whatever that 
may be. Many have their musical equals 
(nay, betters!) in the Brixton Boys’ Brigade 
Brass Band. Perhaps vhey, too, will be duly 
recognised when they are * old” boys! 

However, the primary purpose of this mis- 
sive is less to carry a torch for, common- 
sense than to draw the attention of Mr. Kay 
(and of course, the select few! including the 
reader) io the identity of the vocalist on 
““Come Easy, Go Easy Blues” by the Caro- 
lina Dandies. It is none other than our old 
friend, Hoagy Carmichael, who, together 
with Sunny Clapp, composed the opus. His 
presence again indicates the affinity of 
McKinney's C.P. with Comrade Goldkette. 
Incidentally, the alto is surely Carter rather 
than Redman (cf. The Chocolate Dandies 
“ Six Or Seven Times *’/‘* That’s How I Feel 
To-day”). In passing, let us not overlook 
the characteristic McKinney bell effects. 
The question of date is puzzling owing to 
the following, apparently conflicting, evi- 
dence :— 

(a) The tune is said to have been com- 
posed in 1931 (vide ‘“ Hoagy Carmichael ” 
by Juan Rafael Grezzi in Swing Music Vo!. 
2, No.3—1936). 

(b) The lyric on the reverse is a play on 
the words of “If I Could Be With You One 
Hour Tonight ’ and was, presumably, made 
after that more famous recording by the 
group, placing it after February, 1930. 

(c) Claude Jones’ presence is pretty well 
indisputable, placing it before January, 
1930, when Cuffee replaced him. 

The vocalist on the reverse is a_pre- 
cursor of the Henry Allen “ ballad” style. 
The voice is familiar but the name is elusive. 
It is interesting to note that the arranger of 
this side is either influenced by, influential 
to, or the same as the one who arranged for 
the early Casa Loma recordings... . yet 
another Goldkette affiliation. — DAVE 
CAREY, Streatham, S.W.16. 
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JAZZ RECORDS? YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL IN J.R.R.A. SHOPS 


WRITE OR CALL :— 
COLLET’S MANCHESTER THE SWING SHOP, HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD., 
BOOKSHOP LTD., 1 b, Mitcham Lane, 22, King Edward Street, Leeds 1. 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. Streatham, S.W.16. 
> DOUG DOBELL, ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 
77, Charing Cross Road 235 c, Lower Addiscomke Road 
London, W.C.2. n rrey. 
a 18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 
a 52, Charing Cross Road ’ 
“+9 VOGUE RECORD SHOP, 4, Soho Street, 
~ 100, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
| PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
Ps 213, Bromley Road 
| LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD Catford, ROLO RADIO, 
= SHOP, 368, Lea Bridge Road, 
i TEMPO RECORD SHOP, Leyton, E.10. 
= FS 82, St. John’s Wood High St., N.W.8 42a, Thurloe Street, 
is Kensington, S.W.7. GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM) 
on THE RECORD SHOP, ERIC HEATH, 
= 195, Tollcross Road, 230, Old Christchurch Road, 172/4, Arkwright St., 
om Glasgow, E.1. Bournemouth, Hants. Nottingham. 
JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, S.E.18 WoOtwich 363! 
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COLLET’S BOOKSHOP LTD., 


| 36, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 
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When in Manchester be sure to visit THE shop which 


caters for both Modern and Traditional Jazz enthusiasts 


he 


EXCELLENT STOCK OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND RECORDS (BRITISH AND AMERICAN 


LABELS). FULL RANGE OF JAZZ BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


he! 


We are open all day Saturday 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate; 3d. per word. Minimum 
5,-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham Street. 


JAZZ 


MAGAZINES. 
BOOKS. DISCOGRAPHIES 
WANTED. Send _ list and 
prices. R. Bibb, 27, East- 


bourne Street, Walsall, Staffs. 


Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 


obtained upon application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT., The Century Press 


Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


You CAN 


afford to RE- 
CORD your Band—on the 
spot, in the London §area. 


Make an appointment with: 
John R. T. Davies, 1, Walnut 
Tree Cottage, Burnham, 
Bucks. (Jangie: Burnham 381 
around 6 

A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


Hand - made RECORD 
CABINETS — mahogany or 
walnut—to hold 600 records. 
Other sizes made to order. 
From £10 10 Od. Box 1015, 
Jazz Journal, or phone 
Wimbledon (237. 

PORTABLE MAGNETIC 
Tape and Wire Recorders for 
hire. Dubbing from tape or 
wire to disc. Mobile record- 
ing, tape or disc. Compre- 
hensive repair service. The 
Magnegraph Recording  Ser- 
vices, 1, Hanway Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. Tel. : 
Langham 2156. 

CALLING AUSTRALIA. 
Accommodation required by 
young husband and wife who 
desire to settle in Australia. 
References supplied. Box 1016, 
Jazz Journal. 

PHOTOS for Sale, Jazz 
Musicians & bands. Large 
selection, 3/- each. Too many 
to list. Send details of require- 


W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 3d. per word. 


Minimum 


5/-, bold type: 6d. per word. 


Jazz records for sale. Good condition. 


S.A.E. for details. John Fryer. 17. 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

Morton Circle LPs, 58/- each, post 
free. Richard Moore. 92. Philipsburgh 
Avenue. Dublin. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street. London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


For TRADE or AUCTION. Goodman's 


Boys: “After Awhile /Ramble’’ BrF. 5318. 
VG. Allen’s Orchestra: Blues 
Should be U"’ GrF. 6949. VG. Georgia 


White: *“‘Dead Man /Lovesick’’ De. 7534. 
E. Ma Rainey: “Slow” Driving Gone 
Daddy” Para. 3.E. *‘Oh Pappy Blues Oh 
Blues’ Para.4.E. “‘Moonshine New Bo- 
Weavil’’ Para.2.E. George Webb's Band: 
“Riverside /Dippermouth’’ Jazz.3.E. Jabbo 
Smith’s Aces: “Boston Skuffle /Jazz 
Battle’ UHCA.44.V.G. Sam _ Price & 
Rhythm: ‘Eiffel / Montparnasse’? DeF.159. 
E. Paree/ Low Down” DeF.160.E. 


“Frenchy's Sammy’s”’ DeF.161.E. 
ALBUMS. Parenti’s Ragpickers (10in) 
Circle.E. This is Jazz Vol. 4. (12in.) 
Circle.E. LP RECORDS. (Trade only) 
Josh White (10in.) Mercury.N. JATP 
(10in.) Mercury. WANTED. 


LP items on U.S. labels of blues. folk and 
condition, 


true jazz calibre—E or WN 
Chromium badge-bar for MG 1. litre 
Saloon. L. H. Bath. 302. Herengracht. 
Amsterdam C, Holland. 

Can you turn WAX into CASH ? 
Yes, merely by listing all your records 


for disposal in this section. Jazz Journal 
is read by more jazz record collectors 
than any other publication of its type. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write. phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4. Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


Dixieland Jazz Ba 
condition. Write 
Box 1010, Jazz 


12-inch Original 
Columbias wanted. E 
stating titles and price. 
Journal. 


WANTED—Many Personality and Jazz 


records. Send lists. W. K. Foale, 6, 
Efford Road, Higher Compton, Ply- 
mouth. 

NOW is the time to check your 
collection for duplicates and other un- 
wanted discs. Send details and price. 
Box 1012. Jazz Journal. 

WANTED. — Music Hall. Musical 
Comedy Personality recordings. 


Reasonable condition and prices only.— 
Box 1007, Jazz Journal. 


Issues on Black Patti, Black Swan. 


Harmograph and Paramount’ wanted. 
M. Wyler, 23. Colville Square, London, 
W.11. 

WANTED.—L.P. records. American, 
French, dubs, etc. Send lists. R. Bibb. 
27. Eastbourne Street, Walsall. Staffs. 

WANTED. — Armstrong and tradi- 
tional jazz on L.P. recordings. Also few 


Parlo- 


early 78 r.p.m. Armstrongs on 
phone. Good prices paid.—Blick, 96. 
High Street. Wimbledon. London. S.W. 


Many FATS WALLER discs wanted, in- 
cluding V-Discs transcriptions. 
condition. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm. 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


_WANTED.—Early piano ragtime _on 
European labels only. G condition. Box 
1011. Jazz Journal. 


ments. Box 1002, Jazz Journal. 


WANTED “Down Beat.” 
February 23rd 1951. 5/- 
offered. S. F. Dance, Cottes- 
more, Braintree, Essex. 


For all your 


PRINTING 


Let us Quote 


As Printers of this Journal we can 


SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


MANN & CO. 
79, Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 


Telephone : MUSEUM 1472 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th o 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- 


f the month prior to publication. 
extra is also charged. ” 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ 
BAND — Every Wednesday— 
“White Hart,’’ Southall, 7.45 
—10.30. Buses 120, 83 & 105. 
Trolley Buses 607. 


CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
Every Friday 7.30 to 10.30 
p.m. George Webb’s Dixie- 
landers and Neva Raphaello. 


Stations: Bellingham, Becken- 
ham, Catford and Lower 
Sydenham. Buses: 47, 54, 69, 


75, 108, 149, 179 and 180. 


CLUB SATCHMO’, ‘‘White 
Lion,’’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 


AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. Home __ of 
FREDDY RANDALL sand 
his Band. 

DELTA JAZZ CLUB-—39, 
Gerrard St., W.1. Sundays 
7.30 to 10.30. Featuring MIKE 


DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZ- 
MEN. THE CLUB WITH 
ATMOSPHERE! 

FRIENDS OF FATS—'‘Bear 
and Staff.’ Charing Cross 
Road (next Cameo), September 
3rd & «617th. October Ist. 
7.30 p.m. 


HAMPSTEAD JAZZ CLUB 
—Fridays, 8—11 p.m. 3 Circus 
Road, St. John’s Wood. 


HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 
p.m., 124, Broad Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Mondays-Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Ox- 
ford St., London, W.1. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘‘Bear Staff,” 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 

RIVERSIDE JAZZ 
SOCIETY — Meetings fort- 
nightly Thursdays, 7 p.m., 
Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 


Maindee, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Membership 2/-. 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE 
JAZZ BAND. Enquiries: 231, 
Liswerry Road, Newport, 
Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 


SUNDAY NIGHT JAZZ 
for West Londoners — 
Locarno Jazz Club, ‘‘Via- 
duct.’’ Hanwell, W.7. Dance 
or listen—LOCARNO JAZZ 
BAND. Members 1/6d. 


WOOD GREEN _ JAZZ 
CLUB~Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 
High Road, Wood Green. 

CLUB SECRETARIES—In- 
clude your Club’s activities in 
the above column, and enlarge 
your membership. 
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iy, Newman St. 
W.I LAN 586! 


MAINTAINING A FINE TRADITION 


The Albemarle Jazz Band 


Manager: DON SHORT, 14 OAK AVENUE. 
HESTON, MIDDLESEX. 


EUROPE'S GREATEST JAZZ ATTRACTION 


Christie Brothers Stompers 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB — MELODISC RECORDS 
WILCOX ORGANISATION LTD. . 
4, Earlham St. W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4 


Park 


Row si 
comM™M 
a THE SAINT 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 
MANAGEMENT McKiernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
30, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


The Locarno Jazz Band 
MANAGER : MO BROWN 
53 MARLBOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHALL. MIDOLESEX 
SOUthall 3226 


Freddy Randall 
BAND his 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, E.I!_ 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS. “LEY. 6505 
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6/54d. 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


IF YOU HAVE READ 


MISTER JELLY ROLL 


We presume you will wish to hear plenty of the morton 
piano. We offer, as a musical supplement to Alan Lomax’s 
great book, a selection of delightful solo records which 
reflect Jelly Roll’s various moods, from Blues to Ragtime, 
from Spanish Song to Popular Tune. 


New Orleans Joys = R5 


Tom Cat Blues R 32 
King Porter (A Stomp) .. R47 
Shreveport .. R 48 
Stratford Hunch .. -- 
Mamamita R 49 
Kansas City Stomps R 50 
and on 
Honky Tonk Music JMB 11 
Finger Buster JMB 12 


_EVERYTHING 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


THE BIG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 


equipped showrooms 


in London. 


Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 

Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 
all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 
and other American magazines, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * 


ndon. W.1. Resistered at the GP.O. for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Leadon: Published by THE peng tone PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Tichfield Street, Lunagou, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO., LTD., 3-5 Barrett Street, 
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